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Michigan Senator Tells Why: 





By Senator Pat McNamara (D. Mich) 
For Press Associates-PAI 

WASHINGTON. — The overwhelmins 
Senate passage of the minimum wage bill, 
raising the national minimum from 175 
cents to $1 an hour, indicates that its 
chances in the House are now strong. . 

This will represent a very real gain to 
the lowest paid groups of employed peo- 
ple. It will have a healthy effect in those 
areas of our country where substandard 
wages have been an ancient pattern. It 
will improve purchasing power among 
people who of necessity must spend every 
penny they earn for a bare living, and 
in doing that it will not only increase 
their standard of living, but it will also 
help the national economy. ‘ 


For this country to be prosperous, 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
people must go up and up. Policies con- 
trary to that philosophy will destroy 
free enterprise and make capitalism, 
which has produced more for the peo- 
ple than any other system, unworkable. 

It was my privilege to be a sponsor of 
the Senate bill proposing a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour and extending the 
area of the law to certain service trades 
and retail stores. The extension of the 
law to these classifications was extremely 
important because in some parts of the 
nation they are badly underpaid and are 


_ Minimum Wage Extension Needed 








SENATOR PAT McNAMARA 
Urges Continued Fight on 
Wage Bill 


required to work hours that are quite 
incompatible with the Wages and Hours 
Law. 


Unfortunately, after the President and 
the Secretary of Labor had declared it 
to be Administration Policy to extend the 


coverage, in the last days of the hearings} 
in committee they ran out on their com- 
mitment. So the bill as reported out 
an overwhelming majority was minus 
extension of coverage. I am deeply regret- 
ful that the President succumbed to the 
pressure put on him by the business in-| 
terests who are so potent in this Ad- 
ministration. 


However, the cause of extended cover- 
age is not lost. It has been decided that 
the Senate subcommittee shall hold 
further hearings on this very com- 
plicated question of extended coverage, 
and I shall work for a new bill, probab- 
ly at the next session, extending the 
coverage and capable of passage. 

As for my own part, I fought consistent- 
ly for the $1.25 rate and voted for it in 
committee. As events worked out I had 
no opportunity to vote on anything be- 
tween $1 and $1.25. I had been hopeful 
that we might get $1.10, perhaps in two 
steps, perhap $1 in the first year with an 
escalator of a nickel for each of the next 
two years. This was important, because} 
it may be another ten years before the 
minimum wage can be raised again. 

I am persuaded that increasing the 
earnings of the lowest paid groups is of 
the utmost consequence to all of us, and 
the escalator provision would have been 
good. However, my views did not prevail, 





Big Push Needed Quickly 





Fear House Knifing of $1 Floor 


WASHINGTON.—Hotse Labor Committee hearings on the Federal minimum wage, now in their sixth lei- 
surely week, finally are nearing an end— perilously close to the Congressional adjournment deadline. 


Chairman Graham A. Barden (D., N.C.) 
who often seems to regard inaction as a 
legislative virtue, almost had had enough 
after a month of repetitious testimony, 
much of it by representatives of trade as- 
sociations who are opposed to any min- 
imum wage. “I am trying to bring these 
hearings to a conclusion,” Barden an- 
nounced, indicating he’d “cut them 
down.” . 


But there'll be timetable trouble for 
enactment of a higher minimum wage 
even if the 29-member Committee de- 
velops unaccustomed speed. The House 
already is jammed with unfinished 
major business. It will take a prodigi- 
ous push to get FLSA amendments on 
to the floor, through a vote and past 
Senate conference before July 31, the 





statutory adjournment day. 


Meanwhile, industry witnesses in 
mournful succession have been decrying 
the present minimum of 75 cents an hour, 
recoiling from 90 cents proposed by the 
Administration, professing shock at $l 
approved June 8 by the Senate and hor- 
ror at $1.25 sought by the AFL and CIO. 
As they have since 1938, when the FLSA 
started out with a 25-cent minimum, they 
said their industries faced death. 


To save time on the Hill, the AFL and 
CIO compressed their testimony and 
many organizations supporting the $1.25 
level didn’t ask to be heard in the House 
hearings but filed statements urging that 
the minimum be lifted at least to $1. * 
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ON THE AGENDA 


Untouched by any FLSA amendmen 
cleared by the first session of the 84th 
Congress will be a nagging question of 
minimum wage coverage, which was ex- 
cluded from Senate and House considera 
tion. 

When the law was last amended i 
1949 nearly 6,000,000 workers were taken 
out from under it, leaving about 24,000,- 
000 protected by the 75-cent umbrella. A 
1955 bill by Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
(D., N. Y.) would have extended cover- 
age.to 6,500,000 among 12,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 unprotected workers in such areas} 
as trade, communications and manufac- 
turing. Similar House bills also are dor- 
mant. 

A Senate Labor Subcommittee chaired 
by Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) is pledged 
to open hearings after adjournment for 
a searching stucy of wage-hour coverage 
It plans to have a bill ready for the nex 
session. 

There is so much promise by the House 
Labor Committee. Any action by it de- 
pends largely on how much mail urgin 
wider coverage comes in from back hom 
—and on how much real interest in th 
subject is demonstrated by Secretary o 
Labor James P. Mitchell and the Whi 
House, whose vague gestures this Sprin 
were no help. 


FROM THE TRANSCRIPT 


Alvin ‘A. Vogues, secretary-manager 0 
the American Veneer Package Assn. 0 
Orlando, Fla., testifying on the minim 
wage in House hearings, was asked b 
Representative Edith Green (D. Ore.) i 
he thinks “the average family can exis 
on $30 a week” at 75 cents an hour. Said 















laboring family on $30 a week in a 
rural area can get along.” 
FROM THE TRANSCRIPT 
Lawrence D. Kellog, president of South- 
ern Hardwood Producers, _Inc., of Mem- 
phis, testifying against the minim 
wage in House hearings: 

“, .. We have a lot of people in our 
area who do not make much money. 
They don’t want to, they never have, 
and they never will. And with our wel- 
fare programs and all the rest of it 





they definitely never will make it.” 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


The Record’s schedule of pub- 
lication calls for 24 issues-a year. 
Accordingly, the next issue will be 
dated August 7, 1955, four weeks 
from this issue. See you then! 
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Aim: 200.000 
Members by °58 


By MAX GREENBERG 
. President RWDSU-CIO 


Now that several weeks have elapsed since the first annual meet- 
ing of the RWDSU General Council, it is possible to put that meet- 
ing in perspective and to assess what it accomplished. The most im- 
portant achievement of the three-day meeting in Washington was 
the adoption of a specific goal for organization of the unorganized: 
15,000 new members each year for the next three years. 

The RWDSU today numbers somewhat more than 150,000 mem- 
bers. We have set our sights on organizing ten per cent of that 
number each year for the next three years, and thus come into our 
next convention in 1958 at least 200,000 strong. 

We all realize that in order to wind up with a net gain of ten 


new RWDSU was born only a year ago. when the merger conven- 
tion brought together three separate International unions. No sec- 
tional or factional differences whatsoever marred this unity; in- 
stead, we saw a mutuality of interest and a concern for the welfare 
of the RWDSU as a whole which demonstrated conclusively that 
the new, merged RWDSU deserves to be counted among the leading 





Unity at Marx Toy 
Brings 7c Boost — 
In Three Plants 


GLENDALE, W. Va.—RWDSU members at the big Louis Marx toy plant 
here have set the pace for the other two plants in the company’s chain. 
The 1,000 members of Local 149 won a new contract, with wage increases 
averaging seven cents an hour, whose pattern is being followed in the 
Girard and Erie, Pa. plants of the Marx Company, Executive Vice-Pres, 


Alex Bail announced. 


fellow workers in the Tri-plant Con- 
ference which produced the fine set- 
tlement they have won. The fruits of 
this victory apply not only to the 
members of Local 149 and the new 
members in Girard, Pa., but to the Erie 
plant of Louis Marx, whose workers 














an hour for hourly paid workers and two 
cents on the base pay of piece workers. 


Piece workers also won an increase of 
five cents an hour in the guaranteed 
minimum, raising it to $1.33 an hour. A 
number of inequities were corrected, with 


per cent in a given year; we will have to organize considerably more The 700 workers in the Girard plant, 
5 than that. In the normal course of events, every local must do a who were members of an independent 
substantial amount of organizing merely to maintain its member- union, last month had voted overwhelm- 
» ship. ingly to affiliate with RWDSU, and the 
Nevertheless, the officers of the RWDSU feel certain that the Girard management sat down to nego- 
} * goal we have set is a modest and practicable one—and this was con- tiations for a first RWDSU contract im- 
* firmed by the reaction of the General Council members. Not only mediately after the settlement at the 
; ; did they feel that this goal could and would be realized, but they Glendale plant. 
: ; >» agreed that it was a timely move. With labor unity soon to become ; : 
) 7 * a reality, it was felt that many obstacles that formerly existed in Pm Wie joined Int Bap. Chastes Hons 
: ead the Glendale talks in their final E 
) = organizing the unorganized would be removed, and that the RWDSU stages, commented: es 
* was now able to apply its full strength in this important task. 6 MER OR “na 
) @ Our union’s readiness to tackle the job of organizing was under- “There is no question but that it Alex Bail Charles Hess 
“= scored by the Council meeting itself. The feeling of unity and com- was the determination of the Glendale 
) * mon purpose was so evident that it seemed difficult to believe this Louis Marx workers to support their contract are wage increases of five cents 
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unions in the country. 

There were many reports from every section of our union that 
confirmed these facts, if confirmation were needed. These reports 
spelled out events in the life of the RWDSU during the past year. 
They were not all success stories; we had our share of setbacks 
too—but I believe we have learned from our mistakes and will not 
repeat them. 

And now we are ready to go forward, to fulfill the promise in- 
herent in last year’s merger by building a great organization. We 
intend to keep our goal before the eyes of every member. In future 
issues, The Record will carry a box score on this organizing cam- 
paign. Before the next.General Council meeting takes place, we ex- 
pect that every local will have been listed in that box score, and that 
the goal of 15,000 new members a year will not only be met but 
surpassed. 

The fine teamwork we have seen during the past year was a 
kind of “spring training” for our union. Now the season is on—with 
the same kind of teamwork and with the ability and determination 
I know our people possess, we can win our own pennant race: 15,000 
new members by next June, 200,000 in the RWDSU by 1958. 
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are members of the AFL Machinists’ 
union. It is the best kind of demon- 
stration of labor unity in action.” 


Exec. Vice-Pres. Bail said this evalua- 
tion of the settlement was supported by 
the Machinists local president, who said 
that his local and the Erie plant man- 
agement had been in negotiations for 
a number of months, with no real re- 


sults until the RWDSUers in West Vir- 


ginia took the lead. 


The workers in the three plants— 


* Glendale, Girard and Erie—have been 


cooperating on contract negotiations 
through the Tri-plant Conference of 
Louis Marx toy workers, and had worked 
out a common set of demands for the 
current talks. 

The settlement at Glendale came on 
June 30, the day the previous contract 
was to expire. Included in the renewed 


additional increases ranging from one to 
five cents an hour affecting close to 300 
workers. 


Other gains included a boost in the 
shift differential from the former four 
and six cents hourly for the second and 
third shifts, respectively, to five and 
seven cents an hour and additional cov- 
erage under the welfare plan for polio 
treatment, as well as an added $1,000 
life insurance. The plan’s cost is shared 
evenly by the workers and the employer. 


The negotiating commitee, in addition 
to Bail and Hess, included Local 149 Pres, 
Paul Omear, Sec.-Treas. Edith Burgess, 
Agnes Richards, James Weekly, John 
Rusinko and Evangeline Scherick, 


While the wage gains made at Glen- 
dale have been accepted by both parties 
in the Girard plant, Bail said, negotia- 
tions in Girard are still under way on a 
number of other important issues, 





Top RWDSU Officers Meet | 
With Western Canada Locals 


Three top officers of the RWDSU are meeting with officers and members 
in locals throughout Western Canada during the second week in July. 
Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps and Exec. Sec. Jack Paley 
were scheduled to take off Friday, July 8, as this issue of The Record went 
to press, on a tour of the international union’s affiliates in the Northwest. 


First stop for the RWDSU leaders was Winnipeg, where they were slated to ar- 
rive late Friday night and spend Saturday and part of Sunday meeting with local lead- 
ers, staff members, executive boards and union members. In Winnipeg they were to 
be joined by Canadian Dir. Thomas B. MacLachlan, who planned to accompany them 
on the rest of the tour. 

From Winnipeg the officers were scheduled te depart on July 10 for Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, where they would spend one day before leaving for Regina, capital of 
the province. Here Greenberg, Heaps, Paley and MacLachlan expected to spend some 
time in consultation with local leaders on organizational problems, with emphasis on the 
drive to organize the Simpson-Sears mail order and department store company, now 
in full swing in Regina. 


On July 14, the RWDSU leaders are due to arrive in Vancouver, B. C., where they 
will be greeted by Regional Dir. Gerald Emary, and will visit shops and plants under 
contract with the RWDSU in this western-most Canadian province. They will return 
directly to New York from Vancouver, in time for Pres. Greenberg to attend a meeting 
of the CIO Executive Board, to be held in Washington, D. C., on July 20. 


The purpose of the Canadian trip, as stated by Pres. Greenberg, is “to give us 
an opportunity to become personally acquainted with our members in the western 
part of Canada. We are anxious to know from personal contact the problems faced 
by our locals in this important area, and we also hope to give these members a bet- 
ter understanding of the RWDSU. As I said at the General Council meeting last 
month, I hope in the near future to visit every section of our union not yet visited. 
This Western Canadian trip will help carry out part of that pledge.” 
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TEST Your 
LABOR IQ 


aS 


HUAN Mad 
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1 


Organized labor wants Congress to 
raise the national minimum wage 
to: 

a) $1.25 

b) $ .90 

c) $1.50 


9 Automation refers to: 


a) atomic-powered industry 
b) travel by car 
0) push-button control of industry 


Mrs. Eugenia Meany, wife of AFL 

President George Meany, was an 

active member of the: 

a)Chemical Workers Union 

b) International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 

c) Newspaper Guild 


4 The majority leader of the United 


5. In March, 


States Senate is: 

a) William Knowland of California 
b) Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
c) Lyndon Johnson of Texas 


1955, NAACP leader, 
Walter White, died. He is known 
throughout the world as a leader 
in the fight for: 

a)Women’s suffrage 

b) low tariffs 

ce) Civil rights 


Each correct answer counts two points. 


Score yourself as follows: 2-4, poor; 6-8, 
average; 10, superior. (Answers below) 


ANSWERS 
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Florida Boss Gets Jail 
For Wage Law Violations 


TAMPA, Fla.—The longest prison sen- 


tence on record for violation of the Wage 
and Hour Law has been passed by a 
Florida Court on Karl L. Smith, fruit 
processor and former prize fighter. 


Smith was sentenced to three years in 
Federal prison and fined $5,000 on 


conviction of intimidating former em- 
ployees and violating the overtime pay, 
shipping and discriminatory discharge 


provisions of the law. 


A middleweight 


prize fighter of the past, Smith for sev- 
eral years has owned and operated the 
Lone Palm Preserving Company in Bra- 
dentown, Florida, makers of jellies and 
preserves. 








Libby, McNeill & Libby hit $258 mil- 
lion in sales for fiscal year ending 
May 28 and net earnings for the year 
are expected to be slightly more than 
$5 million according to company presi- 
dent. A supermarket in Houston, Texas, 
will take on a new line of merchandise 
this fall. The chain, J. Weingarten, Inc., 
will sell securities over the counter right 
next to the grocery staples. Offerings 
will be of Weingarten Markets Realty 
Co. which owns the chain... City 
Stores net profit for the first quarter 
rose 32.6% over same period in ’54. 
Sales increased 216%... Campbell 
Seup Co. will start work on a multi- 
million dollar mushroom producing 
plant near Gazos Creek, Calif... . 
Food Fair Stores will open one of the 
largest supermarkets in South Jersey 
in Margate City... J. C. Penney sales 
for May up 10% over ’54. Stores in 
operation at the end of May totaled 
1,653 as compared to 1,642 at the end 
of last May... 
and $100 million worth of manufactur- 
ers’ coupons are given each year to 
customers on products sold through food 
stores. In a recent study Safeway stated 
that its stores handled nearly 40 million 
coupons a year. Totél Randled by all 
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Labor News Roundup 




















No-Raid Pact Successful 


WASHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agree- 
ment has finished its first year of operation with a record 
of success. In all, 46 cases involving AFL and CIO unions 
were handled, 28 of them being settled by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties. A total of only eight were submitted 
to the impartial umpire, David Cole. Two were withdrawn 
by the parties, five decisions were rendered and one case 
is still pending. In ten cases, discussions between the parties 
involved are either continuing or are pending. 


Twenty-three cases were initiated on complaint of AFL 
nions, and twenty-three cases by CIO unions. 


The No-Raiding Agreement was formally signed by 
AFL Pres. George Meany, CIO Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
AFL Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler and CIO Sec.-Treas. 
James B. Carey, on Dec. 16, 1953. 


On June 9, 1954, Reuther signed a Memorandum of 
Understanding setting the Agreement into operation. At 
that time, it had been ratified by 29 CIO affiliated unions 
and organizing committees( including the RWDSU) and by 
65 AFL affiliated unions. Since that time, a substantial 
number of additional affiliated unions, both AFL and CIO, 
have ratified the No-Raiding Agreement. 


The procedures under the existing No-Raiding Agree- 
ment provide that any of the unions which have ratified 
it may file a complaint of raiding against any other 
signatory union, and must notify the secretary-treasurers 
of the two federations at that time. Authorized repre- 
sentatives of the unions involved are called upon to make 
every effort to settle disputes. In the event that settlement 
cannot be reached within fifteen days after the mailing 
of the notification, the secretary-treasurers of the two fed- 
erations or their designated representatives seek to achieve 
compliance with the No-Raiding Agreement by mediation. 


If that process fails, the unions’ representatives or the 
secretary-treasurer of either federation may submit the 
dispute to the impartial umpire who is normally required 
to settle cases within 30 days and whose decision is deemed 
“final and binding.” 


Textile Wage Fight Goes on 


BOSTON.—Some 15,000 determined cotton-rayon work- 
ers are still staunchly picketing 16 mills in New England 
fighting employer demands for a 10c wage cut, while 
2,500 had returned with their pay and fringe benefits in- 
tact. Settlements achieved by the CIO Textile Workers had 
enabled 1,300 to return to their machines at Wamsutta 
Mills in New Bedford, Mass. and 1,200 to resume work at 
Continental Mills in Lewiston, Me. As the Bates Man- 
ufacturing Co. in Maine had agreed earlier, Continental 
consented to abide by whatever settlements were reached 
elsewhere. 

Still the biggest stumbling block was the attitude of 
Seabury Stanton, spokesman for Berkshire Hathaway Inc., 
which employs 10,000 in 12 mills in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. The other workers still on strike were 
those at three Pepperell Manufacturing Co. mills in Maine 





and Massachusetts and at Luther Manufacturing Co in 
Fall River, Mass. 


Stanton still demanded a wage cut despite the action 
of his workers last summer in getting his New Bedford 
Hathaway mill out of trouble after Hurricane Carol’s tidal 
wave had engulfed it. Within days after the disaster, 
Hathaway workers agreed to workload changes which have 
saved some $250,000 for Stanton, at a cost of 85 jobs. As 
if this weren’t enough, Berkshire Hathaway has saved some 
$2.5 million over the past few years in economies achieved 
with the consent of the workers. Inasmuch as the company’s 
profit last year was $1.3 million, it would have operated 
in the red without the assistance and concessions granted 
by its workers. 


Immediately after agreeing to return to work, Wamsut- 
ta workers joined all the other members of New Bedford 
Joint Board in docking themselves $1 to support those still 
on the picketline. 


Postal Unions Bitter at lke 


WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower’s final signing 
of an 8 percent postal pay increase brought few cheers from 
leaders of the big postal workers union. Embittered by two 
years of Administration haggling and dissatisfied with the 
amount of increase when it came, they were further angered 
by an administrative decision of Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield postponing the new payment period from July 
15 to July 22. This means that postal workers will lag one 
week behind in their retroactive pay to the end of their 
careers. 


In a bristling statement, Pres. Leo E. George of the 
AFL Post Office Clerks accused Summerfield of “arrogant- 
ly violating” the will of Congress by his delaying action, 
“proving anew the talent of the Administration for losing 
friends and alienating people.” 


President William C. Doherty of the AFL Letter Car- 
riers in an equally bristling statement, declared that “the 
insistence of the Administration in haggling over pennies 
over a period of months is inexcusable,” adding that for 
almost two years the Administration had been playing a 
game of “musical chairs with the postal wages.” 


NAM Moans Over GAW 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers thinks the guaranteed annual wage is a decided 
step in the direction of socialism even though Ford and 
General Motors have signed such an agreement with the 
UAW-CIO. 


In fact, John S. Bugas, Ford vice president in charge 
of industrial relations, said that the company agreed to the 
union proposal because “we recognize that we have some 
special responsibility to our employees.” 


In contrast, NAM President Henry G. Ritter, II, told 
an association luncheon here that he was “much disap- 
pointed” in the agreement. “If industry gives in to labor’s 
demands for a guaranteed annual wage even in principle,” 
he said, “it could have seriously damaging effects on the 
American economy, perhaps leading to a socialistic state 
and controlled economy.” 





Between $76 million. 


retailers amounts to about one billion 
annually... Consolidated Food sales 
rose in the twelve weeks ending May 28 
to $52,596,020 representing a 7.6% gain 
over the same period in ’54. Dept. of 
Commerce estimates retail sales for the 
month of May totaled $15,300,000,000. 
The figure is subject to revision, Grand 
Union president in East Paterson, N.J. 
told a meeting of N.J. farmers to help 
themselves by prepackaging their fresh 
fruits and vegetables thereby gaining 
the profits lost to processors and dis- 
tributors. .. Food and Drug Admini- 
stration stepped in to stop Lever Bros. 
from guaranteeing that their oleomar- 
garine tastes like butter. Imperial Oleo, 
made by the company, contains butter. 
They had to delete references to butter 
content from the label except in the 
listing of ingredients. Now the FTC 
may get after them for saying the same 
thing in their advertising. Sales by 
chain and mail order houses for May 
were 9.3% above those for the same 
month in 1954. This was the ninth con- 
secutive month which showed.a gain.., 
Sales of Davega Stores Sales Corp. 
dropped 4% in the fiscal year ending 
March 31. H. M. Stein, president, at- 


tributed the drop in volumc< to intense | 


what's New (Lw oun industry 


85% of the sales in ’54... The In- 
stitute for Motivational Research which 
provides department. stores with data 
on what prompts people to buy has 
Some interesting things to say about 


competitive conditions in consumer 
durable goods. The situation, he said, 
“has become more severe than ever.” 
The American News Co., world’s largest 
magazine distributors, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Union News Co, 
has a new president, Henry Garfinkle, 
former head of Garfield News Co, 


DEPARTMENT STORE NOTES: 


Gimbel Brothers held ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for the newest Gimbel 
branch store to be located at the Green 
Acres Shopping Center in Valley 
Stream, L.I. The center is on Sunrise 
Highway a mile. or so beyond the city 
line... ‘Davega Stores Corp. an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
suburban unit on Route 22 in Spring- 
fiel, N.J. This will be the first of a 
series of projected Drive-in Junior De- 
partment Stores with parking facili- 
ties for more than 600 cars. The project 
is scheduled for completion:in the Fall. 
.., The costume jewelry department 
of the average départment store in 1954 
had a bigger sales increase than any 
other women’s department. Volume was 


“10% above 1953. But costume jewelry 


department salespeople’s salaries de- 
clined to an amount representing only 


women. They told department store 
executives that shopping is an extremely 
emotional experience for a woman. 
They advise the stores to have the right 
“personality.” U.S. department stores’ 
expenses for publicity climbed from 
4.2% in '53 to 4.3% in ’54 according 
to an NRDGA survey... Memphis, 
Tenn. will be the largest city in the 
country to provide free parking for 
downtown customers this month due to 
@ program initiated by the Memphis 
Merchants Association... Latest gim- 
mick to counteract the trend to sub- 
urban shopping was introduced in Ruth- 
erford, N.J. by Drucker Dept. Stores. 
They started a store-financed coopera- 
tive baby sitting service for shopping 
mothers, Place will be named Lollipop 
House and will be supervised by a 


nurse. Participating merchants must 
pay $1 per week for each 15 ft. of store 
frontage. Facilities will handle 65 chil- 
dren and may be expanded if the de- 
mand warrants it. ; 
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On Crutches, He Wins 
Honors as NYU Grad 


PRR, Hig 
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ROBERT KRAUSS 

Milton Krzuss of Retail Local 108 in New Jersey, 
has reason to be proud of his son Robert, whe was 
graduated last month from New York University 
with an award for scholastic ability and outstand- 
ing extra-curricular activities. Robert fought his 
way through school in spite of the crippling effects 
of polio, which struck him after his freshman year 
and forced a two-year convalescence. 

His father works at Gruber’s Men’s Shop in 
Irvington, N.J. He’s been a union member for the 
past 15 years. 

Robert also won an assistant teacher’s post, and 
he’ll combine this with further schooling aimed at 
a doctoral degree. He’s a member of Sigma, a 
scholastic society in school, and served on the 
student council, as well as holding down the posi- 
tion of co-editor of the college newspaper. 





Union Grocery Clerk 
Poet on the Side 





DAVID KALUGIN 


NEW YORK CITy—wWhen he’s not busy selling 
groceries in the Sauer and Appelbaum store in the 
Bronx, Local 338er David Kalugin spends some of 
his time in the literary field. That his efforts have 
been fruitful is evidenced by the fact that his 
third book of poetry has just been published by 
Vantage Press. 

His latest work is titled “For the Loneliest of 
Reasons” ($2), and includes a foreword by Robert 
Hillyer, Pulitzer Prize winning poet. Kalugin has 
written two previous books, “Tomorrow Is So Far 
from Now”, and “Naturally”. 

In his foreword to the book, Hillyer wrote: 
“David. Kalugin’s work is strong, clear, humorous 
at times, and, above all, interesting. . .’” Some of 
Kalugin’s work has been translated and published 
in foreign countries, including Germany and Greece. 
It has also appeared in “Different Anthology” and 
has been translated for inclusion in a German 
anthology on younger American poets. 
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Dist. 65 Gives Members Choice: 
HIP or Cash Medical Benefits 


NEW YORK CITY.—A double-barreled program of medical benefits covering members and their 
families will be put into effect in September by the District 65 Security Plan, it was announced by 
‘65’ Pres. David Livingston. The program will offer every member a choice between medical coverage 


through HIP (Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York), or cash medical benefits for those who do not 
shoose to enroll in HIP. 

The HIP form of medical care, which ‘65’ has had 
since September 1952, provides full medical care—includ- 
ing doctors’ visits at home and in the office, specialists’ 
service, surgery, ] boratory services and x-rays—through 
Medical Groups located in various parts of the city. Each 
nember and his family enroll in, and are served by, a 
varticular group, usually the one closest to the family’s 
1ome. 

The companion fee-for-service plan enables mem- 
vers Of District 65 to be treated by any licensed medical 
ioctor, and to receive cash reimbursement for medical 
*xpenses according to the following schedule: doctor’s 
office visit, $3; doctor’s home visit, $4; doctor’s visit in 
che hospital, $3; surgery, allowances up to a maximum 
of $250, depending on the type of operation; maternity 
sare, $100; x-rays and laboratory work, allowances up 
to a maximum of $75 per person for x-rays and labora- 
tory “uring any 12-month period.” 

Whether a member chooses HIP or the companion 
program, he will continue to be entitled to other Security 
Plan benefits, such as hospitalization, sick benefits, death 
benefits, etc., Livingston pointed out. 





Members will state their choice of medical benefits 
during a registration period which will continue through- 
out July and until Aug. 15, and the choice expressed 
will be effective for one year, beginning Sept, 1. Annual 
re-registration will enable members te change from one 
form of benefits to the other each year, if they desire. 


Institution of the companion program followed 
approval by the Security Plan’s Board of Trustees, 
composed of equal numbers of representatives of both 
union and management, at the Trustees’ semi-an- 
nual meeting held last month. 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Osman, who also 
serves aS manager of the ‘65’ Security Plan, pointed out 
to the trustees that “while a majority of our members 
are covered by HIP, we are concerned about medical 
coverage for all our members—and this companion pro- 
gram, we feel, is the best way to provide it. We are not 
wedded to this plan, and we are prepared to make what- 
ever changes later experience will dictate. But we hope 
that setting up this plan will not only provide a valuable 
benefit for many members, but that it may also improve 
the quality of medical care both within and outside HIP.” 





100 FOOD VENDORS ORGANIZED 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—More than 100 employees of the How Dee Co. here and at its sister com- 
pany, the Food Service of Connecticut, in Hartford, are enjoying their first RWDSU contract as a re- 
sult of a quick organizing campaign led by New England Jt, Board Rep. Joseph Casey. 


The firm operates a foor vending machine service, 
and the new contract covers all employees, including 
salesmen, kitchen workers, counter employees at the 
firm’s retail store, and mechanics who service the vend- 
ing machines. The Springfield plant employs 80 workers, 
while the Hartford operation employs about 30. 


The contract provides for wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 15 cents an hour, as well as 15% commissions 
plus $5 a week for catering salesmen. Casey said full time 
salesmen now average between $80 and $125 a week. He 
said the vending salesmen will earn similar wages when 
a point-pay system is worked out with the company. 
Talks are under way, he said, to provide this as well as 
other means to increase the workers’ earnings. 


Other conditions include six paid holidays, vacations 
of one and two weeks after one and three years’ service, 
sick benefits of two-thirds of regular pay; life insurance; 
the union shop; and full seniority and grievance pro- 
cedure. : 

The union negotiating committee, in addition to 
Casey, included Leo Brunelle and Frank Gammo, 
chief stewards at the Springfield ‘and Hartford 
plants, respectivély; and Stewards Warren Wells, 


: a 
CONTRACT SIGNING of first pact between How Dee Co. of Springfield, Mass. and -RWDSU's New 





Eugene Dean and Norman Langevin, all of Spring- 
field. 


Casey said the negotiations were conducted in a 
friendly spirit between the company and the union, and 
that “this cooperative spirit continues to exist between 
the two parties.” 


Win NJ. Vote, 48 to 36 


LINDEN, N. J.—Eighty-four employees of the East 
Side Stamping Co. here yoted in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election June 13, and chose the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Dept. Store Union by a margin of 48 to 36. The 
drive to sign up the workers was led by Int’l Rep. Mor- 
ris Malmignati, with aid from RWDSU Vice-Pres. Domi- 
nick Tripode, and Int’l Rep. Frank Di Nicola. 


The workers will be part of RWDSU Local 301, with 
headquarters in nearby Newark. As this issue of The 
Record went to press, Tripode was meeting with the 
members in preparations for negotiations with the com- 


pany. 





England Joint Board brought together these negotiators. Seated |. to r., Jack Levine, head of both How 
Dee Co. and its sister firm, Connecticut Food Services, Inc., NEJB Vice-Pres. Joseph S. Casey and Leo 
Brunel chief steward of Springfield plant. Standing are company attorney Edward B. Cooley, General 
Mgr. Louis Grossman, and stewards Warren Wells and Frank Gammo. 
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Uncle Sam 


Approves 


"338° Pension Plan 


NEW YORK CITY.—An important step forward toward establishment 
of a pension program by Retail Food Employees Local 338 was taken last 
month when the union’s Retirement Fund received U. 8. Treasury Dept. 


approval. 


The Internal Revenue Service of the 
Treasury Dept. advised Local 338 Pres. 
Julius Sum, who is chairman of thr 


12%c Package Wo~ 
At Pa. Baking Co. 


POTTSTOWN, Pa. —A _ package cC- 
twelve and a half cents an hour was 
approved by the 50 employees of the 
Schulz Baking Co., concluding a new 
contract between Local 1104 and the 
company, Int’l Rép. Morris Malmignati 
reportcd. The new contract was signed 
June 23. 





Malmignati led the negotiations, 
which resulted in wage gains of seven 
and a half cents an hour, five days’ 
sick leave per year, three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 12 years’ service, and im- 
provements in the sick benefit plan, 
in addition to other gains. 

The welfare plan, Blue Cross, was im- 
proved to provide sick benefits of $35 a 


week for 26 weeks, over the previous $15 
for 12 weeks. The employer agreed to 
pay an additional $4 per month per em- 
ployee to make the change. Among the 
other gains was company agreement to 
furnish work clothing and pay launder- 
ing ccsts. 





Board of Trustees of the Retirement 
Fund, that the plan meets the require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue Code. 

In a letter dated May 25, 1955, Harold 
B. A’Hearn, district director of the Treas- 
ury Dept., wrote Sum that the’ plan was 
<_< from income tax under provi- 

ens of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
t t contributions made by employer- 
contractors under the plan would be de- 
ductible from their gross income. 

The ‘338’ Retirement Fund was estab- 
lished as of Dec. 1, 1952 with the pro- 
vision that the first benefits will be paid 
out in 1957. The union and employer 
trustees on the Board met June 27 to 
discuss further details of the plan. 

In addition to Sum, the other officers 
of the fund are Secretary-Treasurer 
Meyer Winokur as administrator and 
business Agent Sam Karsch as recording 
secretary. 

The trustees include Sum, Winokur, 
Karsch, Business Agents Al Tribush, 
Harry Rapaport, Harry Stern and Lin- 
wood (Joe) Overton for the union; and 
Herbert B. Daitch of Daitch Super Mar- 
kets, Sol Chalek of the Queens Food Deal- 
ers, Ira Waldbaum of the Waldbaum 
Stores, Isadore Faber of the Pioneer Food 
Merchants Assn., Theodore Solomon of 
the Harlem Grocers Assn., Louis Heuer 
of the Retail Food Merchants Assn., Inc., 
and Walter Shapiro of Cookie’s Restau- 
rants, for the employers. 





tion. The -cuisine is famous. 


929 North Broad Street. 





Union-Run Resort Offers 
Unionists Bargain Rates 


The policy of giving substantially lower rates to members of all 
AFL and CIO unions is still the rule at Unity House, world-famous 
summer resort operated on a non-profit basis by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 


Several unions have arranged to hold summer board meetings and con- 
ferences at the resort. Others are planning vacations for groups of memebrs. 


A thousand woodland acres with a mile-long private lake have been de- 
veloped by the ILGWU over the last 35 years into one of the country’s most 
admired vacation resorts with every facility, gaiety, entertainment and relaxa- 


To get rate savings allowed only to union members, they must bring their 
union books or cards and make reservations in person at: the New York City 
or Philadelphia offices of Unity House. The New York office is located in the 
ILGWU building, 1710 Broadway, New York City 19; the Philadelphia office, 
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It’s Your Washington. | 
se ape ; 


A good many people have noticed that with the coming d 
parture of Army Secretary Stevens, every “principal” involved in ti “ 
long Army-McCarthy controversy will have left the government 

except Senator McCarthy himself. 
Roy Cohn was dropped as counsel for Goverr 
ment Operations Committee as soon as the hea: j 
already in the Army, still is, and is unlikely ev: 
to be rehired by any Senate committee as “speci: 
Is consultant.” 

Army Counsel John Adams quit in Februar 
Struve Hensel left a little later as Defense D 
partment assistant counsel, and now it 
Stevens. / 

The televised hearings last year revealed, | 
the satisfaction of most viewers, that Stevens and John Adams very dei 
nitely attempted too “‘coddle” McCarthy, to get along with him, to avc i 
any eonflict. 

Eventually they realized that the man couldn’t be “coddled,” that } 
only stock in trade was to continue racketeering about Communism, a: 
and that he had to be resisted. 

Stevens will leave Washington, it is said, a somewhat “wiser” man th: 
when he went to the capital. He has learned that a successful businessm: 
still may have a lot to learn from and about politicians. 


The person to blame for the original appeasement of McCarthy was n« 


Eisenhower’s 








Stevens, but President Eisenhower himself. We have been told, in prin. 
that one other official who went to the White House te get backing agains 
McCarthy was bluntly refused it by General Persons, an Eisenhower aid« 
The President had a “passion” te get along with congressmen, Persons saic 
and there wasn’t going te be any fight. 

This was Steven’s original problem—the fact that he had to try to coddl 
McCarthy because he was compelled to on orders from above. It was no 
until later—much later—that Eisenhower’s face was turned from McCarthy 
even to the extent that he and his wife refused to have the man in th: 
White House as a social caller. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson last week administered a savage beating tc 
McCarthy on the Senate floor, forcing the Senate to take up and vote dowr 
a resolution by the Wisconsin senator designed to harass Eisenhower on th: 
eve of the Big Four meeting at Geneva. 

McCarthy resorted to all his old tricks of terror, maiming some of his 
closest Republican friends in his brutal oratory. Then he tried to weasc! 
out by amending his resolution, by withdrawing it, by trying other tactics. 

Lyndon Johnson didn’t let him get away with it. He wouldn’t let the 
Republicans themselves get out of a roll call, although they desperately 
wanted to do so. And in the end Johnson got an enormous vote of 73 to 
4 against McCarthy’s resolution. 

The country would have been much better off if Eisenhower had started 
fighting McCarthyism in his Wisconsin campaign speeches of 1952, instead 
of allowing himself to be talked out of it and then trying to appease the 
man for a year. There might not have been so many casualties in his 
subordinates. 
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40 Organized in N. L Strike ae 


VINELAND, N. J.—Strike preparations are under way among the 40 employees 
of the Keen Mfg. Co., who voted for District 65 in an NLRB election in May and 
have been in negotiations with the company for the past several weeks, Organizer 
Saul Klein reported. The firm supplies poultry farm equipment. 

The workers are girding themselves for a walkout in face of the company’s 
discharge of one of the negotiating committee members, and its completely in- 
adequate response to demands for a union contract. In view of the firing of the 
committee member, the issue of top seniority for stewards, which the company has 
rejected as a proposal, has taken on added importance. Klein said the union is 
determined to win guarantees that active members are not discriminated against 
on the job. 

Acting on recommendations of ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, with whom the com- 
mittee met last week, the Keen workers have begun saving a strike fund and are 
carrying out other steps to impress the employer with their intention of fighting 
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_for their union. 





NEWLY-ORGANIZED group above are employees of Indiana Excelsior Co, who 
served on Committee which won a first contract providing five cents an hour increase, 
paid holidays and vacations and other gains. Seated, 1. to r. are Sherman Keller, Earl 
Crenshaw and Ja Twyman; standing are George Gorbett, Roy Dixon and 
William Twyman, 
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Vacation Hike at Post Cereal in Battle Creek - 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich—More than 600 of the 2,000 employees at Post Cereals, members of RWDSU Local 374, will be enjoying an extra week's 
paid vacation this summer, as the company puts into effect a demand raised at last year’s contract negotiations, ‘374’ Pres. Forrest Powers reported. 
As a result of the initiative of the RWDSU local, the entire General Foods chain of plants, employing some 20,000 workers, who are members of 





Ohio Foto Hi-Lites 

















RELIGION & LABOR FOUNDATION plaque goes to Local 379 RWDSU for 
contributions in the way of money and work in the field of community rela- 
tions. Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles accepts for ‘379’ and shakes hands on it with 


Rev. Witherspoon Dodge. 
















TALKING VICTORY, these new RWDSUers of newly organized Mansfield, 
O. Page Dairy discuss first ‘379’ contract at victory celebration. The win 
was sweetened with addition of another Page plant in Bellefontain. Unit 
- Chairman Bill Long is 2nd from left. 











TALKING CONTRACT with newly organized maintenance workers of Col- 

umbus, O. City Ice & Fuel Co. is Unit Chairman Lloyd Sargent, 2nd from 

right. City Ice salesmen, members of ‘379,’ recently signed up maintenance 
men, who voted 14-5 for union. 
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about 40 different unions, will benefit by 
the new vacation policy. It provides for 
three weeks paid vacations after 10 years 
of service and four weeks after 25 years 
on the job. More than 350 Post Cereal 
workers will receive an extra week under 
the three-weeks provision, and about 250 
will get a fourth week of paid vacation 
as ® result of their seniority of 25 years 
or more. 


Powers said the General Foods Co. is 
setting a new pattern for industry in ex- 
tending the improved vacation benefits 
throughout its chain. 

Union’s Proposals 

During last year’s negotiations the 
Local 374 members presented a proposal 
for three weeks’ vacation after 10 years 
of service and four weeks after 20 years. 
The-eompany asked for a postponement 
on the proposal in order to study it in 
detail, stating they wanted to consider 
making it a corporation-wide policy. Man- 
agement said it would try to put an tm- 
proved vacation plan into effect this 
year. 


This was accepted by the Post work- 
ers, and earlier this month the com- 
pany opened the issue by offering the 
third week’s vacation after 10 years’ 
seryice, with no provision for four-week 
vacations. The union answered that the 
workers would first have te vote on 
the proposal, and on the day of the 
membership meeting the company in- 
formed the union that it would improve 
its proposal to include the fourth week’s 
vacation after 25 years’ service. 


The Post Cereal vacation schedule now 
provides one week’s vacation after one 
year’s service, two weeks after two years, 
three weeks after 10 years and four weeks 
after 25 years. In each case, Powers em- 
phasized, a worker is entitled to a vaca- 
tion as long as he has put in working 
time, regardless of how little, during each 
of 35 weeks of the previous year. He 
pointed out that many plants require full 
working weeks in order that a worker be 
eligible for yacation. 
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6 to 8c Increases Won 
At Kellogg's in Ill. 


LOCKPORT, Ill—The members of 
Local 11 who work at the Kellogg Com- 
pany’e macaroni division plant here have 
concluded a new contract providing wage 
increases of six to eight cents an hour, 
Regional Dir. Al Evanoff reported. 

Other gains were three weeks’ paid 
yacation after 10 years’ service and an 
added holiday, making a total of seven R 
paid holidays. The holiday provisions 
were also tmproved to enable laid off : 
workers to receive earned holiday pay, © 
and workers*who quit or are discharged 
now also have the right to pro-rated 
vacation pay. 

Members of the negotiating commit- 
tee were Local 11 Pres. Ralph Swanson, 
Evanoff, Robert Brown, Roman Brever 
and Mary L. Regini. ° 


Clark, Armstrong Again 
Head W. Va. Local 280 


By GRACE ARMSTRONG 


ELM GROVE, W. Va.—tLocal 280 Pres. 
Melvin Clark and Recording Sec. Grace 
Armstrong were re-elected to the lead- 
ing poste of the local in balloting last 
month. The local consists of the employ- 
ees of John Dieckmann’s Sons, florists, 
and the Valley Camp grocery stores. 

Pres. Clark and the recording secretary 
were elected by acclamation, as was 
Financial Sec. Rudy Radik. The latter 
has since left the union for employment 
in another industry, and Pres. Clark ap- 
pointed Richard Wharton to the post. 
The new vicespresidents are William 
Robinson, Bernard Klug, Earl Frazier and 
Al Tuskey. ~ 

Shop committee members are Betty 

Denniston, Foe Fleming and Herb Day- 
ton at Dieckmann’s, and Bernard Klug, 
William Robinson and Katherine Benko - 
at Valley Camp Stores. 

Pres. Clark and Local 280 were hon- 
ored when he was elected president of 
the Wheeling Regional CIO Council. 





500 RATIFY 1c PACKAGE 
AT BORDEN DAIRY IN OHIO 


COLUMBUS, O.—Enthusiastic approval by the 500 workers marked the 
settlement of a new contract between Local 379 and the Borden Moore & 
Ross dairy here late last month, in which they won a package of 11 cents 


an hour, Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes re- 
ported 


The retail salesmen won increases of 
about $25 a month as a result of the 
company’s agreement that they will be 
paid according to the point system at 
the rate of 2.6 cents per point. Retail 
and wholesale salesmen as well route 
supervisors and relief men also received 
daily wage boosts ranging from 20 to 45 
cents. Several job rate adjustments 
also won, bringing increases of five to 
13 cents an hour. 


Plant employees won increases rang- 
ing from five to 14 cents an hour and 
maintenance and garage workers receiv- 


increased holiday pay, higher night 
shift bonuses, half company payment 
for plant employees’ work uniforms and 
improved sick leave provisions. The 
new contract is effective as of last 
May 1, and wage gains are being paid 
retroactive to that date, The contract 
will run for a year. 


























4c Offer Rejected : 
At John Sexton Co. : 


INDIANAPOLIS; Ind.—The Local 29 


with the wholesale grocery firm. The Bee 
company did, however, agree to certain 4 
other demands of the workers, such as 
adjustment of several wage inequities in 
the plant and warehouse by 10 cents an 
hour. 
The company also offered three Ta 
weeks’ vacation after 12 years’ service ad x 
and an improvement in the vacation es 
eligibility provision; double time and a 
half pay for holiday work, time and 
a half for Saturday and double time 
for Sunday work. Management has re- 
jected the demand for an additional 
paid holiday. 
While retroactivity of a wage increase 
has been agreed upon, the negotiations 
aré nevertheless pressed for time, since 
the company closes at the end of July 
for vacation. . - 
7 @ | 
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Ala. Wholesale Strike Won 


JASPER, Ala.—The Gardner Wholesale-Co. employees, newly organized 


into RWDSJU, have won their strike for recognition. They returned to work 
with agreement from the employer to a consent election July 11, Regional 


Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


The strike began June 13, when the employer, after repeated attempts by the 
union to set up a meeting, refused to sit down and negotiate a contract. 
The plant, a grocery firm, was completely closed down by the 21 workers. 
whose strike was so solid that the company was unable to hire scabs and there- 


fore unable to operate at all. 


Parker pointed out that the shop is in the heart of the coal region, with Jasy.. 
a solid union town of coal miners, and that several of the Gardner workers ‘re 


themselves former miners. 
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3 Locals | Open Pact Talks 
At Miss. Cotton Oil Plants 


JACKSON, Miss.—Negotiations for new contracts were opened between 
Locals 180A, 180C and 129 and their respective plants, all in the cotton oll 
industry, in Jackson, Leland and Port Gibson, Miss., Regional Dir. Harry 


Bush reported. 

The Local 180A negotiating committee 
presented proposals for an increase in the 
minimum rates to $1.02 an hour from 
the present 90!2 cents, plus whatever is 
won in negotiations with the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. Contract talks with Buck- 
eye, whose employees are also members 
of this local, are scheduled to start July 
11. The Buckeye workers now earn a 
minimum of $1.02 an hour. 


wAmong the other demands is one for 
time and a half for overtime after eight 
hours, instead of the present set-up, 
which provides overtime pay only after 
40 hours. The negotiating committee in- 
cludes Attwine Adams and John Gallo- 
way, with Bush. 

Joint talks are under way between the 
other two locals and management of the 
other two plants, Port Gibson Oil Works 
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and Leland Oil Works—which are owned 
by the same company. Here the key 
demand is for increases to $1 an hour 
from the present 84%2-cent minimum 
rate. 


In answer to the company’s flat 
statement that it cannot give any in- 
crease in wages, the union pointed to 
the likelihood that the federal mini- 
mum wage will be raised to $1 an hour, 
and that the company would then 
have no choice. Another important 
demand is for overtime pay, which the 
company now does not pay. 

The negotiating commitee consists of 
John Wyatt and William Smallwood, of 
Port Gibson and Will Owens, Jacob 
Cooks, James Blue and Anderson Martin 
of Leland. They are being assisted by 
Regional Dir, Bush. 


5-Ontario Firms Negotiating 


TORONTO, Ont.—aAll but three of the eight concerns under contract 
with Bakery & Confectionery Workers Local 461 are in negotiations for new 
contracts, it was reported in the first issue of the Local 461 Newsletter. 


The status of negotiations in the plants 
found the contracts of Wonder Bakeries 
in all units and Canada Bread in the 
Oshawa unit going before a conciliation 
board. Both managements have failed to 
come forth with a satisfactory offer in 


talks before a conciliation officer. Else- _ 


where «in the Canada Bread chain, 
negotiations are proceeding at the Hamil- 
ton and Brantford units, while talks were 





due to start this month at the St. Cath- 
erine’s, Hagersville and Dunnville units. 


Conciliation has been applied for at 
the Mammy’s Bread plant in Galt, Ont. 
In General Bakeries and Rowntree’s 
Chocolates several negotiating sessions 
have been held, with no satisfactory re- 
sults as yet. Talks there are continuing. 





CAN YOU TOP THIS? ‘As far as we know, Int'l Rep. Chris Schubert of Winnipeg 
has a larger family than anyone on staff of RWDSU. L. to r. in front row are Mrs. 
Irene meee holding baby Helen Martha, Julia Fay, Janet Maria and John Peter 


Franz on 
Jens Chris. Any 


y Chris’ knee. Standing in rear are eldest daughter Lottie Irene and 
Any bigger familie among RWDSUérs in Canada or U. S.? Send 


: us their photo, 
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HELPING HAND in time of need is extended to these two members of Citrus Workers 
Local 43, Dade City, Fia., by their fellow trade unionists. At left, Trustee J. S. Griffin 
presents check for $100 from members to D. C. Auton, whose house recently burned 
to ground. At right, ‘43’ Exec. Vice-Pres. G. A. Glover presents $100 death benefit 
check to “Pop” Jacob who accepted it on behalf of recently-widowed Mrs. Musick. 
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Delegates Roar Unity aad 
At Canadas TLC Convention 


WINDSOR.—As 700 delegates rocked the rafters of the Windsor Armory 
in a unanimous outburst of approval, the Trades and Labor Congress, Can- 
ada’s AFL affiliate, become the first labor federation in North America to 
formally ratify labor unity. 

















Joining TLC Pres. Claude Jodoin on 
the platform, as a symbol of lahor unity, 
was Pres. A. R. Mosher of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, whom Jodoin invited 
to attend as a fraternal delegate. 


“Unity is not only desirable but neces- 
sary,” Jodoin told the delegates. ‘‘There 
are those outside our movement who feel 
that this is not a good thing. They have 
suggested that our combined membership 
will be able to wield so much influence 
and strength as to virtually control Can- 
ada. J 

“I can assure them that we will wield 
that strength and influence when it be- 
comes a fact, but not to control. Our 
purpose is not to control; our purpose, 
as it has always been, is to obtain the 
greatest measufe of social and economic 
security for ourselves and for all Can- 
adians as is humanly possible. In our 
combined numbers and abilitiés I hope 
we will bring this completely desirable 
goal much closer so that we of this 
generation can enjoy its benefits.” 

The new Canadian Labor Congress, 
combining the TLC and the CCL, will 
have a membership in excess of one mil- 
lion. In addition, several independent 
unions are considering affiliation. Both 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and the United Mine Workers 
are already affiliated with the CCL. 

Jodoin, a member of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, is con- 
sidered the most likely president of the 
CLC. The. 73 year old Mosher, who is 
also honorary president of- the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, an- 
nounced that he will soon retire from 
active union work. He will be an honorary 
president of the new CLC along with 
former TLC head Percy Bengough. 


One of the most emotional moments 


at the TLC’s 70th annual convention was 
the standing ovation for Mosler by the 
700 delegates and his introduction by 
Frank Hall, vice president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. It was Hall who 
had led the fight against Mosher’s CBRE 
when it was expelled from the TLC in 
1921 due to a jurisdictional dispute with 
the Railway Clerks. 


“A United Movement”’ 


“We have had many contests, many 
differences and many fights but now we 
will march on in the years to come as 
a united trade uniqgn movement and the 
results we obtain for our membership 
will be commensuraté with that unity,” 
Hall said in introducing Mosher. 


When the report on labor unity was 
placed before the convention there was 
a lineup of speakers at each of the four 
floor microphones but not one opposed 
the principle of unity. 

The CCL will hold its convention in 
Toronto on Oct. 10 and it is expected 
that, if approval is given as anticipated, 
a merged convention will be held early 
in 1956. 





Large Plumbing Supply 
Organized in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Organization of 
one of the largest wholesale plumbing 
supply distributors in the area highlight- 
ed activities among the RWDSUers here 
recently, Regional Dir. Gerald Emary 
reported. The employees in the ware- 
house of the Grinnell Co. won certifica- 
tion of Local 535 RWDSU as their union 
by the provincial labor relations board. 
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REVLON ARBITRATION opened at offices of American Arbitration Ass'n June 30 before Arbitrator James A. Healy (at center of table). Cosmetics 

firm's representatives, Personnel Dir. Gerard Juliber, attorney David Alberman and Personnel Mgr. William E. Brothers, are grouped at left at table, 

while District 65 Organization Dir. Bill Michelson, General Org. Milt Reverby and Org. Dean Zavattaro are at right. Issues up for arbitration include 

job classifications, minimum hiring rates, and carfare for Passaic workers. Meanwhile, direct negotiations with Revlon are expected to continue during 
period before next arbitration session on July 20. 





Record photo by Roland Willoughby 


65° WAGE DRIVE ON WAY TO WIND-UP 
AS SETTLEMENTS NEAR FOR 6,000 MORE 


Several important settlements in the past few weeks plus “serious 
negotiations” on contracts affecting over 6,000 members of District 65 
are giving clear indications that the 1955 wage campaign of the District 
is well on the way to a wind-up. 


‘65’ Pres. David Livingston used the phrase “serious negotiations” to 
describe the stage in contract talks in which the union and the employers 
have gotten down to discussing specific proposals which are within 
hailing distance of settlement. 


Among the sections of the District in this stage of negotiations are 
the Dry Goods association shops, Miles and National Shoes, the Textile 
association shops, B. Blumenthal, largest of the button shops; the Cor- 
rugated association plants, the Lerner home office and warehouse; Rev- 
lon Cosmetics, and the Vim and Davega TV and appliance chains. 


The big Revlon Cosmetic plant contract went before an arbitrator 
on June 30, but it is expected that negotiations will continue between 
now and the next arbitration session, due July 20. 


In Textile, an arbitration is pending, but here too negotiations be- 
tween top officers of the union and association heads have taken place. 
The employer group has asked for details on settlements in the inde- 
pendent Textile shops, General Org. Frank Brown said, as a guide for 
their own offer to the 600 union members in association shops. The in- 
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dependent shops have practically completed their contracts. In B. 
Blumenthal, meanwhile, the firm has made an offer which the nego- 
tiating committee brought before the 250 members last week, as The 
Record was in the mails. 


Elsewhere some key settlements have been won which point the way 
to a clean-up of contracts in the Toy & Gift Local and the Garment 
Supply local, where the completion of talks with the association, whose 
shops employ about 200 65ers, has practically resolved the local’s contract 
situation. In Toy & Gift, General Org. Bernie Eisenberg announced that 
the big Schranz & Bieber firm has made a settlement offer which the 
workers will act on next week. It was pointed out that a settlement at 
this key shop will affect negotiations at the biggest of the local’s shops, 
A. Cohen & Sons, virtually completing the local’s contract picture. 


The Garment Supply Association settlement, which was ratified last 
week, provides wage increases of $2 in each year of a three-year pact. 
In the third year any cost-of-living increase is to be added to the $2, 
and the contract calls for a reopener on minimums and hours of work, 
with a view to raising the minimums and reducing the hours. The nego- 
tiating committee was led by General Org. Frank Brown and included 
Local Chairman Danny Bloom, Stewards Arnie Morrison, Ernie Steiner 
and Hy Lober and Ray Del Rio, Oscar Berlinerman, George Bryan, George 
Hitt, Dave Chainson, Jesse Lifschits, Stanley Seid and Herman Sidlower. 
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Q. How and when can I register my choice of medical benefits? 


A. The July membership meeting of your local will discuss a report 

outlining both types of medical benefits. At this meeting you will be 
given a card on which to designate your choice. This card should be 
turned in at the meeting or mailed within a’ few days to Security Plan 
office, 13 Astor Place: 

If for any reason you are unable to attend your July membership 
meeting, you can register for medical benefits by securing a Medical Plan 
“choice of benefits” card from your Steward or Organizer, or from the 
Medical Plan Office at 13 Astor Place. Check your choice on this card, 
sign it and bring it or send it to the Medical Plan Office. 


Q. I am now enrolled in HIP and wish to continue in HIP for the 
coming year. Must I file a Medical Plan Registration Card? 


A. Yes. Every member must file a card, by Aug. 15 to be eligible for 
benefits beginning Sept. 1. 


Q. I live in New Jersey and have been covered by the “out-of-area” 
(fee-for-service) medical benefits. Am I required to file a Medical 
Plan Card? 


A. Yes. Check the fee-for-service plan as your choice. (HIP does 
not extend to New Jersey residents). 


Q. If I am dissatisfied with HIP medical care and file for a change 
to the fee-for-service medical benefits, as of what date will I be eligible 
for these benefits? 


A. Sept. 1, 1955, provided you have filed a card with the Security 
Plan office prior to Aug. 15,1955 designating your choice of fee-for- 
service benefits in preference to HIP medical service. If you file this 
card between Aug. 15 and Sept. 15 your eligibility for fee-for-service 
benefits will begin as of Oct. 1, 1955. 


Q. If I file my Medical Plan card this month and select fee-for-ser- 
vice benefits, can I get cash allowances for medical service in August? 


A. No. The fee-for-service companion plan is effective as of Sept. 
1, 1955 and provides benefits for medical care received after that date. 


Q. If I select the fee-for-service plan in preference to HIP, will I 
lose my hospitalization? 


A. No. HIP is a medical service only. The hospitalization benefits 
are paid by the Security plan as a benefit entirely separate from medical 


Fee-for-Service Benefits 


The new cash medical benefits program will provide the follow- 
ing benefits for 65ers. and their families who choose this form of 
medical benefits instead of HIP: 

@ Benefits are payable to the member on 
medieal care rendered by any licensed a 
medical doctor of member’s choice. Cov- 
erage includes member and family. 

@ Doctor’s Office Visit ........ $3 per visit 

@ Treatment in Member’s Home $4 per visit 

@ Treatment in the Hospital (if 
you are a bed-patient in the 
ME gba Patess Cacs codes $3 per visit 

@ Surgery: Allowances up to a maximum of 
$250, depending on the type of opera- 
tion, as listed in the Security Pian 
pamphlet. (The allowance for maternity 
care is $100.) 

@ X-rays and Laboratory Work: Allowances 
for different types of laboratory pro- 
cedures or x-rays, as listed in Security 
Plan schedule—up to a maximum of $75 ‘ 
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per person for x-rays and laboratory 
work in any 12-month peried. 
’ @ $10 for ambulance service from home to 
hospital, if ordered by your doctor. 
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benefits. Members who choose fee-for-service medical benefits will con- 
tinue to have the same hospitalization benefits as those who choose HIP, 


Q. If I select HIP for my medica] benefits, do I also have the right 
to get a surgical allowance in case of an operation by a non-HIP surgeon? 


A. No. If you are in HIP you must secure all your medical care 
through HIP. Any medical care, including surgery, that you secure from 
non-HIP doctors is at your own expense. 


Q. Is there any limit on the number of doctor visits my family {s 
entitled to under the fee-for-service benefits? 


A. There is no limit on the total number of doctor visits an individual 
is covered for under the fee-for-service medical benefits. However, 
benefits are payable for no more than one visit in any one day. For treat- 
ment of a chronic illness, there is a maximum of 100 visits for treatment 
of that illness during the life of the Plan. 


Q. Are eye examinations covered under the fee-for-service Plan? 


A. Yes, if performed by a licensed medical doctor or eye specialist. 


Q. What are the allowances for care by specialists? 


A. The same as for family doctor care—$3 for office visits, $4 for 
home visits. 


Q. Do the fee-for-service benefits cover treatment for hay fever and 
other allergies? 


A. Yes. For each individual, there are maximum allowances of $25 
for scratch tests (diagnosis) and $50 per year for treatments. 


Q. Are there any medical services which are not included in the 
fee-for-service plan? 


A. Yes. The same exclusions apply to the fee-for-service benefits 
as those excluded from HIP. Among the services not covered under either 
Plan are: Dentistry or dental surgery, medical care in compensation 
cases, purely cosmetic surgery, care by chiropodists, podiatrists or chiro- 
practers; and treatment for acute alcoholism, drug addiction or chronic 
illnesses in an institution other than a hospital for general care. Psy- 
chiatric care is not covered, except for one visit for consultation. The 
cost of medicines and drugs, eye glasses, artificial limbs, etc. are not 
covered. . 
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HIP Benefits 


The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York (HIP) pro- 
vides the following medical benefits for 65ers and their families 
who choose to enroll in HIP: 


@ Doctor's visits in the member’s home. 
@ Treatment at the doctor’s office. 


@ Consultation and treatment by HIP spe- 
cialists. 


@ Surgical care by HIP’ surgeons, 
@ X-rays by HIP technicians. 


@ Laboratory services at HIP Medical Group 
Centers. 


@ No limitation on number of services used 
by the family. 

@ No charge for any service rendered. 

@ All services are provided only by the medi- 
cal personnel of the HIP Medical Group 
with which the member and his family 
are enrolled. Any medical care or ser- 
vices provided by any other source must 
be paid for by the member. 
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‘65’ Declared Winner 
In Cosmetic Co. Vote, 


Certified by NLRB | 


COSMETIC & DRUG LOCAL—District 65 has finally begn certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as representative of 70 workers of the 
Helen Neushaefer Co., cosmetic firm, in College Point, Long Island. After 
weeks of delay before a@ group of challenged ballots were counted, the 
NLRB declared the final vote to be 38 for District 65 and 20 for an AFL 


Home Visits Aid B dale Drive 


STAMFORD, Conn.—The personal touch is helping the organizing at 
Bloomingdale’s Stamford, Conn. branch. The touch is being administered 
py department store 65ers, close to 100 of whom have been up in Stam- 
ford in the past three weeks, visiting the branch store’s.employees at 
their homes, Organizers Renee Cohen and John Buckenberger report. 


A number of the rank and file store organizers are from the main store 
on 59th St., and Organizers Cohen and Buckenberger said these Bleoming- 
dale 65ers are getting a special kick out of the campaign, with the feeling of 
organizing “their own” into the union. The others come from all the other 
stores in ‘65’, including Gimbels, \Saks-34th, Sterns, Namm-Leesers and 
Nortons. 
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Results of the concentrated home visiting drive are a heartening step-up in 
the pace of signed membership cards. It was pointed out, however, that these 
results have not come without facing certain obstacles. These obstacles are not 
the Stamford workers, who all but unanimously welcomed the ‘65’ visitors into 
their homes. Instead, it is the slight trouble the city dwellers are having in locat- 
ing their contacts in the by-ways of this suburban community. But, Organizers 
Cohen and Buckenberger report, the store 65ers are cheerfully and ingeniously 
overcoming this little problem, and are bringing home the results. 





Severance Pay Fight at Acme 


CHEMICAL & PAINT LOCAL—A struggle to win adequate severance 
pay for Acme Backing Co. workers is under way, following the company’s 
announcement that it is liquidating its Brooklyn plant, Org. Morris Dos- 
well reported. Of the 58 workers employed there, all but 13, who will 
wind up operations during the next two weeks, were laid off July 1. 

The 65ers in the shop had known for some time that the firm was in diffi- 
culties at its Brooklyn plant, and as a result they had accepted a one-year 
“status quo” contract, which expires in December, 1955. This settlement was 
achieved in the face of company demands for redutetions in Security Plan pay- 
ments, wage cuts of $10 to $15 for several workers, and elimination of the rest 
period and other benefits, all of which were rejected. 


Despite its agreement on the “status quo” contract” which provided for 
operation of the Brooklyn plant to continue until December, Acme went ahead 
with its liquidation, scheduling an auction of machinery for July 13. However, 
the company is sending some of its machinery to its other plants in Stamford, 
Conn., and St. Louis, Mo. These actions, Doswell said, led the workers to believe 
that the firm may intend to carry on the Brooklyn plant’s business from the 
St. Louis plant, which is an unorganized shop where rates of pay are much lower. 


The Acme 65ers have seniority ranging from 10 to 32 years of service. The 
firm was informed in a recent meeting that District 65 expects it to live 
up to the contract, but if a satisfactory severance pay agreement could be 
worked out, the Union would consider the company’s request for termination 
of the contract. 

A committee led by Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson and consisting of Org. 
Morris Doswell, and Stewards Vito Puglia, Arthur Loeb and Edward Merty, met 


with management to discuss the severance pay issue. The company to-date has 
offered only two weeks severance pay to the workers, which is unacceptable. 


union, 

This recent action by the Labor Board 
represents a smashing victory for the 
Neushaefer workers, who have waged a 
long and bitter fight to become 65ers, in- 
cluding months of lockout and picketing. 

The Helen Neushaefer workers joined 
‘65’ over a year ago, and were forced out 
on the street by the combination of man- 
agement union-busting and a phony AFL 
union dragged im by the company 
through the back door. After 10 months 
of lockout and picketing, the NLRB’s 
Washington office ordered reinstatement 
of the workers, and awarded them back 
pay totaling $15,000. The NLRB also 
ordered the election. 

Still fighting desperately to keep out 
the union chosen by the employees, the 
Neushaefer company attempted to pack 
the election with supervisors and former 
employees brought back a day or so be- 
fore the vote, 

Since the election, weekly meetings 
of the workers have been taking place 





in preparation for the contract nego- 
tiations, which are scheduled te begin 
shortly. The shop has set its sights on 
obtaining a $50 minimum, 3 weeks 
vacation, improved holidays and cov- 
erage under the ‘65’ Security Plan. 


The Neushaefer workers have set up a 
strike fund, and are prepared to wage 
further struggle to achieve a decent con- 
tract, Org. Dean Zavattaro said. 


Since the election, employees who had 
not joined ‘65’ were spoken to regularly, 
and invited to attend the shop meetings. 
As a result, the ranks of 65ers in the shop 
have been strengthened gréatly by sev- 
eral additional employees signing up and 
taking out their union books. 

The negotiating committee includes 
Chief Steward Miller Berndt, Stewards 
Pearl Moorehead and Agnes Darrow, and 
Helen Hoffman, Hortense Benjamin, 
Willie Green and Pat Jennett, led by 
Zavattaro. 





Mourn Death of Rosa Sherbell 


Hundreds of old time 65ers mourned with Security Plan Director Kenneth 
Sherbell the passing of his mother on June 28. Mrs. Rosa Sherbell died at home 


at the age of 72, after a month’s illness. 


The funeral was attended by a number of ‘65’ leaders, including Pres. Liv- 
ingston, Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack Paley, Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, General 
Org. Bob Burke, Medical Pian Dir. Irving Baldinger and other members of 
the Security Plan staff and organizers. Burial took place at the Mount Lebanon 


Cemetery in Brooklyn. 


Kenny, as he is affectionately known by most 65ers, has been a member 
and leader of the union for 20 years. A former Dry Goods worker, he has 
served on the staff for the past 17 years in various assignments, including 
organizer and hiring hall director prior to his present post as director of the 
Security Plan. He also served a term as N.Y. State Senator after the last world 
war. He is one of five sons surviving Mrs. Sherbell. She also leaves a daughter, 


a sister and 10 grandchildren. 





20. Worker Colepert Fabrics Liaile Parade 





Garment Locals Organize 100 During June 


GARMENT CENTER LOCALS—With the signing of Coleport Fabrics, a shop of 20 workers, as the outstanding achievement, close to 100 newly 
organized workers in Garment Supply and Textile shops have been brought under contract since June, General Org. Frank Brown announced, point- 


ing out that the goal of the Garment 65ers in their organizing drive—75 new.members a month—has been topped in the first month of the drive. 


The results show that the 65ers went 
into action immediately after their 250- 
member Manhattan Center rally last 
month, which was the formal kick-off 
for “Operation Clean-up” to bring into 
‘65’ every unorganized competitor of the 
organized shops in the five Garment 
Center locals of the union. These are 
Textile, Garment Supply, Millinery, But- 
ton and Knitwear. 

The Garment 65ers are using a written 
list of unorganized competitors of the 





10% paid holidays, vacations of one, two 
and three weeks after six months, one 
year and 10 years of service, and 10 days 
sick leave. 

Led by Org. Al Dicker, the shop’s nego- 
tiating committee included Fred Brown, 
Al Smith, Bland Cox, Arnold Orza, Ed 
Muniz and Andy Hartshorn. 

Other settlements with new shops in- 
cluded California Fabrics, where a $10 
increase was won for one year, in addi- 
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shops under contract with ‘65’. From a 
corps of members willing to invest time 
and energy in the campaign, organizing 
teams are being formed, each of them 
with a specific target or two to concen- 
trate on. Complete details concerning 
progress in each target shop is kept on 
a daily basis, and periodic evaluations of 
each situation are made to assure follow- 
up. 

Among the recent contract settle- 
ments in newly organized shops is that 
in Coleport Fabrics, with about 20 
workers. The shop was contacted in a 
joint effort by Dry Goods 65ers in the 
downtown market, where the firm has 
its warehouse, and Textile members up- 
a where the firm has its main of- 

ice. 

The new contract provides, over two 
years, raises ranging from $9 to $20 a 
week, with the average increase about 
$12.50. Also established was a basic crew 
of 14 workers, full Security Plan cover- 
ge, 37% hours a week all year round, 


tion to the form conditions of ‘65’ Tex- 
tile contracts, and Coronet Silk, where 
the new 65ers won raises from $10 to $18 
as well as standard ‘65’ Textile condi- 
tions in a two-year pact. 

In Garment Supply, three settlements 
were concluded in newly signed shops, 
including Wenscott Quilting, Almar Tex- 
tile and Natko Fabrics. A typical Gar- 
ment contract was won at Almar, Org. 
Zeke Cohen announced, with raises 





ranging from $7 to $15 over two years 
for the seven workers. Minimum wages 
were raised this year from $40 to $50 a 
week, and next year the contract calls 
for a further boost to $55 as a bottom 
rate in the shop. The workers also won 
a basic crew of four, 542% employer 
payments to the Security Plan now and 
10% next year; vacations of one, two 
and three weeks; sick leave, and other 
benefits of a ‘65’ contract. 
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65ers Attend Convention of NAACP — 





Robinson Asks 65ers Keep Up 
Fight on Bigotry, Intolerance | 


By Roland Willoughby 


A call for action by the members of District: 65 in support of the pro 
gram of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peop! 
was sounded by Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson on his return from the 46t: 
Annual Convention of the NAACP, which he attended as a delegate. Robin. 
son urged that members of the Union “join hands with the NAACP anc 
other community organizations which are fighting for democracy anc 


against bigotry.” 


Robinson, Org. Morris Doswell and 
Recreation Dir. Sol Molofsky partici- 
pated, together with fraternal delegates 
from 35 AFL and CIO International 
unions and 788 NAACP delegates, in the 
six-day convention, held June 21 to 26 
in Atlantic City, N. J. 


The delegates, representing 240 local 
NAACP units in 38 states and the District 
of Columbia, paid tribute to the memory 
of Walter White, the Association’s late 
executive secretary, who died at his home 
in New York on March 21. A resolution 
commemorating Mr. White( passed by the 
N.Y. State Legislature, was presented by 
State Sen. James Watson, and a copy 
was presented to Mrs. Poppy Cannon 
White, widow of the departed leader. 


Back AFL-CIO Merger 


The Convention endorsed the pending 
merger of the AFL and CIO, declaring 
that “a strong and united labor move- 
ment represents a powerful weapon in 
the struggle to end racial discrimination 
in the training and employment of Negro 
workers.” 


The delegates also reaffirmed the 
NAACP’s endersement of democratic 
trade unionism and the principle of 
collective bargaining; approved a reso- 
lution calling for a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour; and called upon organ- 
ized labor “to press vigorously for more 
apprenticeship and other training op- 
portunities for young Negro workers, 
without segregation or discrimination.” 


The close relationship between NAACP 
and the labor movement was stressed in 
many addresses and at workshop ses- 
sions.- Herbert Hill, NAACP labor secre- 
tary, led a workshop discussion on the 
role of organized labor in the fight 
against discrimination and segregation, 








SEC.-TREAS. ROBINSON 


and Assistant Dir. Harold Lett of N. 
Jersey's State Division Against Discrimi- 
nation praised the joints efforts of unions 
and the NAACP in using FEPC laws to 
press for Negro workers’ rights to jobs 
and promotions. 


Summing up his impressions of the 
meeting, Robinson pointed out that the 
NAACP still faces a tremendous task in 
helping to enforce the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court which banned racial 
segregation in the nation’s schools, as 
well as in fighting against other forms 
of discrimination. District 65 will con- 
tinue to share in that fight, Robinson 
noted, adding: 


“This we can do best, by continuing 
to cement the unity of our members, 
Negro and white, in our day to day 
activities, and by making sure that the 
great gains scored by District 65 in fight- 
ing against discrimination in our indus- 
tries will be maintained and stepped up 
wherever we find our employers tending 
to discriminate.” 

Pointing out the need for funds to as- 
Sist in court cases in such states as re- 
fuse to abide by the Supreme Court 
decision, he urged that members con- 
tribute generously to the Community 
Fund Drive of District 65, earmarking 
their contributions for the NAACP. 



































































s the New York Post: 





By BERNIE STEPHENS 


@ Many 65ers still refer to their union newspaper as Union Voice, 
although it’s been a year since the merger with RWDSU, and publica- 
tion of The Record as newspaper for the entire RWDSU. Reason for the 


tongue-slips, of course, is the fac that Union Voice published for 15 
years or so, and the name kinda sticks to people. Now, however, there 
is a real, live Union Voice publishing again—so let’s be careful how we 
use that name. The cute, tiny paper is published weekly by 65ers or- 
ganizing in Stamford, Conn. branch of Bloomingdale’s, and it’s an idea 
other groups organizing at B’dale and A&S could well copy. Recently 
Union Voice took up the cudgels for employees of the Stamford branch 
who use their cars to get to work, and park in the store’s parking lot. 
At quitting time the lot was a madhouse, and you took your life in your 
hands moving your car out. So Union Voice asked politely if it wasn’t 
possible for the company to have an attendant direct traffic and save 
wear and tear on the nerves. Two days after the little paper appeared, 
an attendant showed up, proving that the age of crusading newspapers 
is not yet past. 

@ Jack Paley tells a story which he insists actually happened. You be the 
judge, It seems that an employer called the ‘65’ Hiring Hall, saying his book- 
keeper had left, and he wanted a replacement. Four girls were dispatched to be 
interviewed, and finally the employer phoned again and talked to the Dispatch- 
er, “I gave each one a test,” the employer said. “I asked them what they would 
do if a customer overpaid on a bill, The first girl said she would return the 
money. The second said she would keep the money, but use it as credit against 
the next bill. The third said she would keep the money and forget about it. The 
fourth said she would notify me and let me make the decision.” The Dispatcher 
was impatient. “Okay, which one did you hire?’ he asked. “The one with the 
nice figure, of course,” said the employer. : 


@ With the latest delegation of Cuban medical students touring 13 Astor 


% Place under aegis of the U.S, State Dept., the ‘65’ headquarters is more and more 


earning a reputation as showplace of the American labor movement. In recent 


~ weeks, British, Australian, Honduran, Japanese, British Guianan and Cuban 


labor leaders, professors and students have made the rounds of the building, all 
expressing pleasure and amazement at the facilities and services, and adding, 
“We've seen nothing like this anywhere we've traveled.” . . . Sol Molofsky, who 
often does the honors as tour-master, says that in the summer months another 
kind of influx takes place in the building. He saw a man, his wife and children 
in the Finance Dept., and asked if they were waiting to see anyone. “Heck no,” 
said the man, “this is the coolest place in the neighborhood, and we're just stay- 
ing here till the sun goes down.” 

@ Two members of the Baldinger family, in hot competition for literary 
honors, herewith contribute creative efforts. First, an essay by Jo Ann Baldinger, 
9 years old, daughter of the ‘65’ Medical Plan Director. 


THE FUR COLLAR CANDY STORE 


Our house is almost always mixed up. My sister and I are giggling, my 
mother and father yelling, my parakeet screaming, my guppies blowing bubbles. 
Almost every night when I am going to fall asleep, I hear a bump and “Ow!” 
My sister always hits her head on the wall. To get my father up on Sundays, 
I must tickle his feet, aid there is a b.g difference between my lively mother go- 
ing dancing, and my lazy mother sleeping. This story is about my little sister, 
Penny. 

One day, when she was about 3, my mother (the lively one) gave Penny a 
big gray fur collar. My sister adored it. She wore it outside, and even sleeping. 
She would not let it out of her sight. However, though Penny loved the collar, it 
became such a habit, my mother wanted her to take it off,. but she wouldn’t. It 
was soon looking like Goody’s Candy Store, for whenever my sister (who loved 
sweets) got a piece of chewing gum, or a lollypop, and got tired of it; did she 
throw it away? No. She stuck it on the collar, and it held fast. 

With all my family’s happenings, it seems that no place, not even our four- 
room apartment, is big enough for us. 

a a 5 


And now a poem by Irv Baldinger, which appeared in the letters column of 


Who made a madhouse where wild Injuns rassle 
Out of my-castle? 

Who sent me buying a hat of racoon 

For wearing in June? 

Who shot the buck right out of my pocket? 
Davee ... Davee Crockett, 

Remember when kids played robbers and cops 
And minded their pops? 

Recall when the rage was atomic rays? 

Those were the days! 


@ ONCE OVER LIGHTLY: The young son of Manuel Ludmer, Millinery 
Local 65er, won a $10 prize in the Daily Mirror’s Davey Crockett coloring contest. 
Manny is active in the Eastern Parkway Community Committee of ‘65’... 
Bloomingdale and other 65ers nicurning with Dennis Farragher, leader of the 
store’s warehousemen, the death of his mother Mary, on June 28 in Ballinrobe, 
Ireland, at the age of 72. Dennis last saw his mother on a trip to Ireland in 
1946 . . . Lyn Bortnick, until recently an active photog on The Record’s photo 
committee, just graduated Hunter College with best-wishes of many 65ers . . . 
65ers at Lincoln Letter, a direct mail shop, in a dither one Tuesday in June as a 
bandit held up the Lincoln $6,051 payroll carried by bookkeeper Deana Panzer, 
shot three passersby in a wild gun fight with cops, and then was killed. Made 
page one. The Lincoln members didn’t get paid that day. 
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DiSTRICT 65 MEETING NOTICE 
eee. 
DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE 
JULY 
Monday July 11 Metal (Spanish) ...cccccccccccee 6:30 P.M. Clever Room 
= ad MGS UE bids deoceTeceseceeen 6:30 P.M. Penthouse 
Thursday July 14 Chemical & Paint ...:...ceeeees 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 
\ = © cM Gs Ve4ebbs a caceetieeeee « 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
Monday July 18 ee MED: dca cctscecsneces 7:00 P.M, Green Room 
. ’ STUNG hoc vccvowtesscdssccsces 3:00 P.M. Room 506 
Tuesday July 19 EOGGE-S (Holling)  fccccccccceccce 7:15 P.M. Penthouse 
ve 3 a SEE: acs Gabe veeceest esses 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
ie fa = MEE 5 9. <b OV 0ckaeccceseensese 7:00 P.M. Clover Room 
re e i Display (Dept. Stores) .......+%. 7:00 P.M. Room 403 
News (Peoples Candy) ......... 10:00 A.M. Room 506 
Wednesday ey eC Ron k eta sncecsovaccis 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
x ee - So ae ea ee 7:00 P.M. Panel Rom 
; as pf Local 2 (Non-Selling) .......... 7:15 P.M. Penthouse f 
RTV & Retail General ...... 7 & 10:00 P.M. Whitman Hotei 
(Jamaica, L.I., Queens) 
Thursday July 21 Apparel 7:00 P.M, Penthouse 
Fe a Es Dry Goods 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
° Display (Service) 7:00 A.M. Room 506 
Saturday July 23 Display (Shoe)  occcccccmmseeuee «>» 10:00 A.M. Room 403 
Sunday July 24 Union News & ABC ...cicecesce 1:00 P.M. Sth Fl. Lounge 
Monday July 25 Sample Card ........... e'esteds 6:45 P.M. Panel Room 
= ° wp Demtal 0. eccseeeseccecevessee 7:00 P.M. Room 506 
ps re - 0 Seer eee + 7:00 P.M. Oval Room 
Corrugated Nite Shift ......... 11:00 A.M. Sth Fl. Lounge 
Tuesday July ee) BPP errr or eyper 7:00 P.M, Penthouse 
‘i oe a Cosmetic & Drug .............5. 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
o p a Garfield News ........ 10 A.M. & 7:00 P.M. 5th Fl. Lounge 
Retail General ...... 9:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M.- Oval Room 
Wednesday July dd MDOUN, Sc Tous ccenveiaeesuses carte 7:00 P.M. Clover Room 
He id rs SI Rid sas i dae Ceececcccccccs 7:15 P.M. Penthouse 
5 bs pe RTV (New Jersey) ........0+0++ 10:30 P.M. Continental Birm. 
General Office .........ceceeees 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
Thursday July 26 6:30 P.M. Penthouse 
. 5 es 7:00 P.M. Clover Room 
pe 4 7:00 P.M. Room 506 
7:00 P.M. Oval Reom 
a —@a @ 





Nominations Take Place July 18-22 for 


Union Trustees of 65 Security Plan 


Nominations for the seven Union 
Trustees of the 65 Security Plan will be 
held during the week of July 18 to July 
22, 1955, Administrator Kenneth Sher- 
bell announced. 

The two-year term of the present 
Union Trustees expires this month. The 
Employer Trustees were elected in 
January. 





Dates for the nomination of Union 


“Trustees were set at the semi-annual 


meeting of the Trustees in June. Under 
regulations affecting the election of 
Union Trustees, any member may make 
a nomination for Trustees. Nominating 
blanks are available at the Security Plan 
office on the 6th floor of 13 Astor Place. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
SHORT SLEEVE SUMMER SHIRTS 
at 


Spectacular Savings of 50%. 
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3 New Shops Organized 
Into 65 by 65ers 
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RECORD Photo by Irving Stuts 


BRIEFING SESSION takes place at ‘65° Center among workers of Joseph 

H. Lowenstein & Son Inc., led by Org. Frank Engelberg (in foreground) 

after 8-0 victory for District 65 in NLRB election June 27. Organization of 

dye processing shop was led by Steward Steve Cullom and Thomas Gurran, 

of PUrity Paint shop a few doors away. Negotiations for ‘65’ contract are 
being led by Org. Morris Doswell, 








These shirts were purchased from manufacturers at a 
close-out price!! New! Narrow, medium spread collar. 
Clever Zephyr-Trim pic-stitching on collar and pocket. 
Fully washable ‘Pride of the Tub’’ nubby rayon. 





VICTORY SMILES are displayed by workers of Coleport Fabrics, large tex- 





tile shop, as they ratify their first District 65 contract, which brought in- A FAMOUS BRAND WHOSE NAME WE CANNOT $7.19 
creases ranging from $9 to $20. Negotiating committee shown congratulat- MENTION. (Reg. price $4.95) ........--e-csesccccesseeeeeees ; 
ing each other, included Fred Brown, Al Smith, Bland Cox, Arnold Orza, 
Ed Muniz, Andy Hartshorn led by Org. Al Dicker, in center. Latest Popular Styles in Lightweight Tissue Gingham, 4 
. Silk-Embroidered Sanforized Cottons, Printed Combed $]. 9 
Cotton Leno’s. (Reg. Price $2.50-$2.95) ............... ’ 












Sanforized, Open Weave, Combed Cotton Leno's. 9% 
Solid Pastels or White. (Reg. Price $1.98) .,............ 











‘HANES’ Cotton Knit Sport Shirts, Comfortable, Col- $] 50 
orful, Colorfast. (Reg. Price $2.98) _..........ccceceeeeeees 


cc ee oe 
Greater Savings at CONSUMER SERVICE 


8th Floor 13 Astor Place 






































@ CONSUMER SERVICE is operated by and for mem- 
bers of our Union. You must show your Union book 


when making a purchase. Open daily from 10 a.m. fo 

RECORD Fhotos by Roland Willoughby : 

THEY CHOSE 65: These 20 workers of Plastic Moulding Co., who came 9 p.m. (Fri. to 8 p.m.) Sat. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

down to ‘65’ Center and joined: up, show how they feel. Petition for NLRB 
election has been filed by ‘65’ and date of formal hearing is being awaited. 
Organizer Valarie Robinson, at right, distributes ‘65’ membership books. 


July 10,1955 . 
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Sigue en Progreso el Fonde 
Del 65 para Donacione: 


El] fondo para donaciones del Distrito 65 alcanzé la suma de $10,00( 
anuncié John Meegan, chairman del comité que conduce la campafia. L: 
acumulacién de fondos para ser distribuidos en varias organizaciones ¢ 





Local de Metales 
Arregla en 
5 Talleres . 


Con arreglos alcanzados en cinco talle- 
res mas, en la Local de Metal casi todos 
los contratos de 1955 se han terminado, 
anuncié el Organizador General Andy 
Bellemare. 


Los ultimos acuerdos han sido en los 
talleres Schwab Latex, Will-Nes Products, 
Alpha Wire, American Eyelet y Century 
Oxford. Estas firmas cubren un nimero 
de empleados de aproximadamente 300. 
Los arreglos proveen aumentos de sala- 
rios, minimos mas altos y otras mejoras 
en los contratos. 


Los 64 obreros de Schwab Latex gana- 
ron en la reapertura del contrato 17 y 
medio centavos, $4 para el 1955 y $3 para 
el 1956. Los minimos aumentardn $4 el 
afio proéximo. La firma acordé pagar los 
dias de fiesta que caigan en la época en 
que un obrero esté enfermo, siempre y 
cuando haya trabajado dos semanas an- 
tes de dicho dia o que regrese al trabajo 
dos semanas después del dia de fiesta. 


$3 de Aumento en Will-Nes 


En Will-Nes ganaron $3 de aumento. 
Se hicieron nuevas clasificaciones en él 
taller, lo que dié por consecuencia aumen- 
tos desde $3 hasta $9 semanales, subiendo 
los minimos en estas clasificaciones a 55 
pesos semanales. 


En Alpha-Wire ganaron 20 centavos. 
Los salarios recibiran un aumento de $8 
semanales, con la misma cantidad suma- 


la comunidad, seleccionadas por los miem - 
bros, se extenderaé a todo el verano. 


En Septiembre cada miembro que h2- 
ya contribuido $1 o mas ser& elegible pa- 


ra obtener uno de los cuarenta premios. 


incluyendo un magnifico Chevrolet de! 
1955. Otros premios incluyen dos fines d 
semana en Grossingers, un bono de $5‘ 
y otros valiosos premios. 


Cada Local del Distrito 65 tendré u 
premio para ser regalado entre sus miem- 
bros en el mitin general y el premio ma- 
yor ser&é escogido en el mitin del Conci- 
lio General. 


Mientras tanto, un estudio hecho po: 
el comité a cargo de la campafia sefialc 
que casi todos los miembros han hech» 
sus contribuciones para las mAs nombra- 
das organizaciones que sirven a la comu- 
nidad. 


Jack Ossofsky, que trabaja con la di- 
reccién del Plan de Seguro » que tra- 
baja con el comité anuncié que las ma- 
yores contribuciones iran a organizacio- 
nes como “National Cancer Founda- 
tion,” Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, 
Heart Fund, Arthritis & Rheumatism 
Foundation y March of Dimes. 


Otras organizaciones de la comunidad 
recibiran centribuciones por grandes nu- 
meros de miembros, incluyendo United 
Jewish Appeal, NAACP, Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, in the Chil- 
dren of Puerto Rico, Catholic Charities, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, algu- 
nas iglesias y hospitales de la vecindad, 
también Boy’s Town y Boy Scouts. 





da a los minimos al contrato hecho por 
dos afios. 


En Century Oxford, habiendo pasado 
por el proceso de arbitraje la decisig6n de 
éste fué $2 de aumento retroactivo a Fe- 
brero y el Plan Médico para el 1956. El 
contrato expira en 1957. 


- * a op — 

Record photo by Clarence Bowman 
_A JIRA DE LA COMUNIDAD del Este de Harlem a la Montana del Oso el 
Domingo 26 de Junio, en barco, segun nos informa el Chairman del Comite, 
julio Reyes, 120 miembros del Distrito 65 con sus familiares y amigos se 
divirtieron grandemente. Algunos miembros del Comite de Comunidad Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, de Brooklyn, participaron én el paseo. Martin Cestero se 
distinguio en su labor de atraer a los miembros del Comite a la fiesta. El 
Organizador def Plan Medico, Armando Ramirez, centro, encabezo la jira. 








Record photo by Dudiey Foster 
DATOM MERCHANDISE miembros del 65 se reunieron el 28 de Junio en 
el edificio de la Union para discutir agravios relacionados con la diferencia 
entre los soldadores, cambio en el itinerario de trabajadores, etc., que cons- 
tituye violacion del convenio. Los miembros tambien eligieron a Riley 
Womack y Jimmy Marimon stewards. La junta fue presidida por la organi- 
zadora Valarie Robinson. Charles Rowland se ve hablando en la foto. 
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Plan Médico Adicional Comenzara Iro de Sept. 


El establecimiento del Plan Médico adicional 
que cubriré unos cuantos miles de miembros del 
Distrito 65 y sus familiares fué undnimemente 
aprobado por los Sindicos del Plan de Seguro del 
65 y de las tiendas por departamentos, el que cu- 
bre a los trabajadores de las tiendas. Ambos cuer- 
pos estan compuestos de representacién de los 
patronos y de obreros organizados. 


Este Plan adicional que ha venido discutién- 
dose por varios meses, tanto por el Concilio Ge- 
neral como por los mitines generales de las Lo- 
eales, provee beneficios en metalico para aque- 
ios miembros que no quieren enrolarse en ef HIP. 
Fué defendido por el Presidente David Livingston 
como medio para dar proteccién a aquellos miem- 
bros del 65 que prefieren los servicios de médicos 
que no sean del HIP, 


Con el establecimiento de este Plan adi- 
cional, los miembros del 65 y sus familiares 
estaran provistos del mejor programa médico 
que pueda encontrarse en el pais. 


Ahora los miembros tendran la oportunidad 
de escojer para ellos y sus familiares entre el 
HIP, que ofrece cuidado médico completo, espe- 
cialistas, cirujanos, técnicos y laboratorio, y el 
Plan adicional, que pagaraé en metdlico a los ser- 
vicios del médico de acuerdo con la escala. 

Arthur Osman, fundador del Distrito 65, y 
que a la vez sirve de manager del Plan de Segu- 
ro, dijo en el mitin de los sindicos, que este pro- 
grama adicional era la forma mds practica para 
extender beneficios de cuidado médico a aquellos 
miembros que por varias razones no usan el HIP. 
Mientras la mayoria de nuestres miembros es 


tan cubiertos por el HIP, también nos incumbe 
aquellos que no lo usan y este programa adicio- 
nal es la mejor forma de proveerlo.” 


Al proponer este programa, hizo notar Ar- 
thur, “no estamos encarifiados con este plan y 
estamos preparados para hacer todos los cambios 
que la experiencia nos dicte. Pero esperamos que 
con este plan de pago por servicio, no tan sdlo 
provea beneficios a muchos miembros sino que 
ayude a mejorar la calidad de servicio médico, 
tanto en el plan adicional como en el HIP. 


En el préximo mitin del Concilio se oird 
un informe del director del Plan, Irving Bald- 
inger, en el cual se explicara las operaciones 
y cémo usar el] nuevo plan.En los mitines ge- 
nerales de Julio, los miembros tendran la 
oportunidad de registrdrse en el nuevo Plan. 
Se distribuiran tarjetas para que sean llena- 
das por los miembros, los que a la vez debe- 
ran devolverlas antes de Agosto 15. Estas tar- 
jetas seran por el término de un ajfio al final 
del cual los miembros podran escojer entre 
el HIP y el nuevo Plan. 


A continuaci6én damos una corta explicacién 
de ambos. 


El HIP provee los siguientes beneficios mé- 
dicos para los miembros y sus familiares que se 
hayan enrolado: 


@ Visitas de médicos en el hogar 


_@ Tratamiento del médico en su oficina 


@ Consultas y tratamientos por especialistas 


@ Servicio de cirujanos 
@. Servicio de rayos X por técnicos 


@ Servicio de laboratorio en los respectivos cen- 
tros médicos 


@ No hay limite para el nimero de servicios 
@ No se cobrara por ningun servicio. 


El plan adicional provee para los miembros 
y familiares que prefieren este servicio al HIP. 


@ Seran pagados beneficios al miembro por ser- 
vicios prestados por un facultativo escogido 
por él. 


@ Visita al Dr. en su oficina, $3 


@ Tratamiento al miembro en la casa por ca- 
da visita $4 


@ Tratamiento en un hospital (si esta recluido) 
por cada visita $3 


@ Cirujia, beneficios en metalico, un maximo 
de $250, de acuerdo con el tipo de operacién 
que estan especificadas en el ranfleto del Plan 
de Seguro, Para maternidad la concesién es 
de $100. 


@ Rayos X y servicios de laboratorios—Conce- 
siones para los varios tipos de rayos X. Un 
maximo de $75 por persona por cada 12 meses 


Para mas informacién véase el panfleto 
del Plan de Seguro que puede obtenerlo en las 
oficinas del Plan, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 
Sexto piso. 


_lwden BECORP 


























Survey Seeks Pension Plan Improvements 








On the Path Towards 


A’ Golden 


Age 


For Retired 65ers 





The Board of Trustees of the ‘65’ 
Retirement Plan, at a meeting last 
month, heard a report prepared by a 
joint employer-union committee deal- 
ing with problems affecting retirement. 
This report, reprinted below, is of in- 
terest not only for its factual content, 
but as another demonstration of the 
trustees’ interest in making the Retire- 
ment Plan as valuable as possible to 
members of the Union. 


After hearing the report, the trustees 
voted to put into effect certain changes 
in regulations covering part-time em- 
ployment by retired members, subject 
to actuarial confirmation. The com- 
mittee which prepared the report was 
asked to continue its study, looking 
toward further extension of benefits 
under the Plan. Following is the text 
of the committees’ report: 











At the last trustees meeting, Manager 
Arthur Osman appointed Mr. Cohen, Mr. 
Juliber, Mr. Michelson and Mr. Living- 
ston as a committee to examine measures 
that might be taken to encourage maxi- 
mum utilization of retirement rights by 
those eligible under our Plan. 


There was common consent by all trus- 
tees that additional retirements were 
desirable; that the plan had achieved 
financial stability and had recorded con- 
sistently healthy growth; and that addi- 
tional retirements could most construc- 
tively be realized by persuasion rather 
than compulsion and by moving in the 
direction of the objective outlined by 
Manager Osman of making Ahe years of 
retirement the ‘‘golden age” of our mem- 
bers’ lives. 


‘65’ Plan Seen as Outstanding 


’ While there are Pension Plans which 
are more liberal on one or another minor 
phase, we found none which combined 
the liberality of eligibility requirements 
with generous retirement benefits as ours 
does. We have not yet had time to study 
in detail the much publicized new ben- 
efits under the Ford Plan, but a cursory 
examination shows that they are only 
now approaching some of the very modest 
features of the ‘65’ Retirement Plan. Our 
Plan is still young, and its maximum 
impact has yet to be felt. As time goes 
by and more members become eligible for 
maximum benefits (which will approach 
$250 or more per month including Social 
Security payments) there will be an even 
more marked contrast with other retire- 
ment programs. 


Particularly valuable and particularly 
unique is the feature of our Plan which 
entitles our retired members to continued 
coverage under our health plan, thereby 
eliminating one of the great financial 
worries of old age: what to do when 
serious illness strikes. 


We find that our Plan has achieved a 
relatively high retirement rate of those 
actually eligible to retire: Thru 1954, 521 
members had met the eligibility require- 
ments under the Plan. Of those, 216 
actually retired—slightly better than 
40%. Moreover of the remainder, none 


had dropped out of the Union and the 
Plan. Obviously our members have a very 
high evaluation of the Plan and are re- 
maining in our industry until they ac- 
tually do retire. 


Of those who did retire, 30% made use 
of the early retirement provisions and 
left the industry after their sixtieth, but 
before their sixty-fifth birthday. Of those 
who retired at 65 or older, more than 
60% retired during their first year of 
eligibility. 


Only a Few Retire by Choice 


At first glance, these figures tend to 
suggest that a substantial portion of 
those eligible were eager to retire and 
did so as early as possible. However, we 
got behind the arithmetic and conducted 
interviews with the retired members to 
examine more closely their motives for 
retirement. When we did so we found 
that only a few had retired out of gen- 
uine free choice. The most conservative 
estimate is that over 75% retired because 
of ill health or unemployment. Very few 
of the retired members reported savings 
or outside sources of income and most 
depended on the benefits they received 
from the Plan and Social ‘Security for 
their livelihood. Many reported that they 
found it difficult to manage and make 
ends meet. 


We likewise interviewed some of the 
members who are eligible to retire but 
have not yet done so. We found that 
there were various reasons why these 
members had delayed retiring. Some were 
in good health and preferred to continue 
to work. Some indicated that they re- 
garded retirement as equivalent to a 
recognition that their useful days were 
over and expressed resistance to this 
“slow death”. By far the most frequent 
reason for not retiring was a feeling that 
they could not get along on the money 
they would receive. 


Our committee addressed itself to 
these various factors reported by our 
members. Of course, we realized that 
there was nothing to be done where 
members were earning relatively high 
wages and feit healthy and hearty and 
able to continue to perform good service 
for their employers and earn a decent 
living for themselves. 


Science Studying Problems of Aged 


As to the psychological factors which 
limit retirement, our committee realized 
that it would take much study and effort 
to cope with them. Indeed the science of 
geriatrics, the techniques by which the 
rapidly growing elderly population can 
be integrated into an expanding demo- 
cratic society, are subjects which are 
receiving increasing attention from gov- 
ernment, industry, labor, medical and 
social work sources. The answers to these 
problems are yet to be found. In a small 


way, our Retirement Plan staff has made 
some contribution in this field by devel- 
oping recreation and social programs and 
finding useful functions within the life 


Record photo by Irving Stuts 


RETIRED 65er Richard Moses displays gold watch predented him 

by co-workers in A. Cohen & Sons, at send-off party held June 13, 

at ‘65’ Center. Moses, 70 years young, has been member of Union 

for 11 years. He is fanked by grandson Bobby, his wife Clementine 

his daughter and shop members, including Local Chairman Sid Far- 
ber and Steward Fritz Falkenstein, rear. 


of the Union which some of our retired 
members enjoy performing. 


As to the financial considerations 
which inhibit retirements, our committee 
did find one area in which we felt that 
the regulations of our plan might be 
modified so that our retired members 
could enjoy greater incomes. Under our 
rules as now written, a retired worker 
must be totally unemployed to receive 
benefits. With the new Social Security 
regulations permitting those receiving 
Social Security to receive full benefits 
when earning no more than $1200 a year 
and slightly lower benefits when earn- 
ings exceed that amount, it is possible 
to continue to receive Social Security 
with fairly substantial additional income. 
We could see no reason to deprive a re- 
tired worker of his benefits under our 
Plan if he exercises his right to work 
part-time and receive Social Security. 


Our studies showed that a considerable 
number of eligibles who indicated they 
had no intention to retire under our 
regulations as constituted, declared that 
they would favorably consider retirement 
if they were permitted to work part-time 
and yet receive Social Security plus their 
benefits under our Plan. The Plan office 
is making a study of the maximum cost 
to the Plan for the next ten years of all 
possible retirement in an effort to deter- 
mine the largest possible impact of such 
@ new regulation. If as we believe, this 
actuarial report confirms our judgment 
that no unreasonable burden would be 
placed on the Plan, we would strongly 
urge that the trustees authorize new reg- 
ulations permitting part-time employ- 
ment. Incidentally, permitting part-time 
employment might also have value in pre- 
serving the feeling of usefulness so nec- 
essary to our senior citizens. 


‘Temporary Retirement’ Suggested 


The new Social Security regulations 
we find would also facilitate the imple- 
mentation of a suggestion made by Mr. 
Osman at our last meeting. He had urged 
that we develop more widely a practice 
of temporary retirements under which a 
worker could retire and subsequently re- 
turn to ‘his job without affecting his 
future rights under the Plan or his sen- 
iority on the job. In many cases, Mr. 
Osman indicated, workers who took such 
a “vacation” would discover that their 
fears of the period of retirement were 
groundless. Under the new Social Se- 
curity regulations, irrespective of the 
amounts earned in any other month, a 
worker is entitled to his Social Security 
check in any month in which he does 
mot earn more than $80. Widespread 
popularization of this provision we feel 
would make Mr. Osman’s suggestion at- 
tractive to many eligible to retire and 
to many employers as well. 


Our committee had time for only a 
surface reaction to some of the broad 
long term approaches suggested by Mr. 
Osman in his especially moving remarks 
on the “golden age” at the last meeting. 
Unanimously we felt that the conserva- 
tive use of the total resources of the plan 
to deal with such questions as housing, 





vacation spots, etc. could both be profita- 
ble to the Plan as an investment and 
valuable to the retired workers as well. 
We foresaw problems in some specific 
suggestions of year round developments 
far from New York which would take the 
retired workers from their friends and 
families, but we saw these problems as 
difficulties to face and resolve rather 
than insurmountable obstacles. We hope 
that Mgr. Osman will continue to study 
and examine such approaches, which can 
only be beneficial to the Plan. 


Our Committee felt unanimously that 
we have not yet done an adequate job 
in acquainting those eligible to retire, 
as a matter of fact acquainting those who 
will ultimately become eligible to retire, 
with all of their rights under our Plan. 
Many of those interviewed for example 
did not know what their total benefit 
from our Plan would be including Social 
Security. Others were greatly concerned 
about the money necessary to maintain 
costly insurance policies in the mistaken 
belief that if they retired their benefi- 
ciaries would no longer be entitled to 
death benefits. 


Information, Education Program 


The committee urges that the Plan of- 
fice develop a widespread program of in- 
formation and education designed to 
acquaint each member of the Plan with 
his rights under it. We were happy to 
agree with the proposal of. the Plan of- 
fice that a kind of counseling. program 
be developed for those within a year or 
so of retirement age. The committee urges 
the consideration of mailing once a year, 
or perhaps once in two years, to each 
member, a statement of rights, benefits 
and requirements of our Plan. Such a 
statement, for example, might indicate 
to a member now 45, what his retirement 
benefits would be when he reaches retire- 
ment age and also what his death bene- 
fit will be as it progress through each 
five-year period. 


Finally our committee was unanimous 
in urging that the studies undertaken be 
completed and then set up on a continu- 
ing basis. If there was one thing clear 
to all of us, it is the fact that we are 
in an untried and unknown field and 
that we are urgently in need of informa- 
tion of all kinds. Such information en- 
ables us not only to test the conclusions 
we already reached, but to be armed with 
‘the facts which help us to seek solutions 
to the many new and difficult problems 
we have only thus far touched. . 


Our committee therefore urges that 
its tenure be extended and that we be 
given an opportunity to continue our joint 
search for new ways to make our plan a 
pathfinder on the road to the “golden 
age” for our senior citizens. 


—By the Pension Pian Subcommittee 


EMPLOYER UNION 

TRUSTEES TRUSTEES 
Gerard Juliber— David Livingston, 
Revion Cosmetics; President; 
Melvin Cohen— Wm. Michelson, 


A. Cohen & Sons Org. Director. 
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Grand City, James Gray, T & J Pace Playoffs 


Three teams held the lead after completion of the first two rounds of the championship playoffs for the ‘65’ Softball League title. Unde- 
feated in their first two outings are James Gray, Grand City and Towns & James. These three teams share the spotlight at the moment, but in a 
double elimination playoff the balance can change at any moment. 


James Gray is the surprise team of 
the playoffs thus far, kmocking off 
Bloomingdales in the first round, 10-7, 
and then upsetting the Retail Local, 
11-9. The James Gray squad didn’t fare 
too well in regular competition in the 
Midtown Division but seems to have 
taken a comeback spurt in the playoffs. 


Grand City, the 1954 champs, have 
had no trouble at all notching their 
two wins. An easy 7-0 win over Sterns 
and a 10-1 drubbing to Davega ac- 
counted for their two victories. How- 
ever when they meet Towns & James, 
the third two-game winner, they will 
be up against their first big test. 
Grand City hopes to beat the T & J 
pitching with tight fielding and a few 
hits. 


Meanwhile, Rogers Peet, the New Jer- 
sey Local and the Screen Local have been 
eliminated from the tourney, having lost 
their first two games. Still hanging in 
there are Bloomingdales, Sterns and New 
Era. Each of these teams has tasted de- 
feat once and one more loss will put 
them out permanently. 

When activities resumed after the 4th 
of July, Davega was eliminated by James 
Gray in a surprising defeat by a score of 
9-3. This important win was led by Tony 
Callovopi, who banged out four hits in 
as many appearances at the plate. 

James Gray’s next test will be against 
New Era. These are the two Direct Mail 
teams in the tournament. New Era gained 
the right to play against James Gray in 
the fourth round of the tournament by 





‘65’ Softball League 
Playoff Results 


SOMOS GARY Th cccecccsie Retail Local 9 
Grand City 10 ...... ris fos ae Davega 1 
Towns & James 5 ....... Gimbel Saks 2 
Ea ezanvera Screen Local 8 
WOW BG F scixccces New Jersey Local 0 
Retail Local 7 ........... Rogers Peet 0 
James Gray 10 ........ Bloomingdales 7 
Gimbel-Saks 6 ......... ..« New Era 2 
Davega 9 ..... ecceosey. Screen Local § 
Care Cue Tn... ccetcacsss .. Sterns 0 


Towns & James 7 ... New Jersey Local 0 





eliminating the Retail Local team to the 
tune of 11-9 in a wild and wooly affair 
which saw loads of hits and arguments. 
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Have you entered The Record’s “Hid- 
den Weight” Fishing Contest yet? 
Mail in the weight—in pounds and 
ounces—of that fish you’ve caught, 
and if you’re lucky you can win a valu- 
able prize. It can be a salt water, lake 
or stream fish. The prize will be bigger 
if you send a picture of the fish in with 
the weight. Mail to The Record, 132 
W. 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Things to Sell, Buy. Swap 





Things for Sale 


OUT-BOARD. 1954 Thompson with 26 h.p. 
motor. Electric starters. Fully equipped, many 
extras. A-l condition. Sacrifice NI 6-2047. 








STORKLINE CRIB, nursery time mattress, 
band carved hand painted trimble aluminum 
bathinette, baby butler, wearever coachette. Ex- 
cellent condition, reasonably priced. CL 1-4340. 





SEWING MACHINE Singer commercial needle 
complete and in good condition. Extra items 
on gale also. In need of ready cash. P. Cruz, 
454 Lafayette Ave. B’klyn. Home daytime. 





STUOEBAKER, 1950 Commander. 6 cyl. Deluxe 
f-door. Radio & heater, excellent condition. 
Must sell, unemployed. PL 5-6685 or OR 7- 
0665, 6-10 p.m. 


WATCHMAKERS staking tool. Eighty punches 
(K & D). Mahogany case, like new. $35. Call 
any weekday night. LO 98-0929, 7-9 p.m. 


STORKLINE CARRIAGE. Folding type. Navy 
sue and gray. With mattress. Storkline crib, 
iliding sides and adjustable spring. Also rock- 

~ ehair. Good condition, reasonable. ES 
1799. 


SCHWIN BICYCLE, 20". Also bond chest for 
Infant. Reasonable. CY 3-1479. 


GOLF CLUBS. Men's set needed for left-handed 
person. Must be reasonable and in fair con- 
dition. Call OR 3-5120, ext. 291. Weekdays 
up to 9 p.m. 


BEDROOM SET. 6 piece set, must sacrifice 
$200. Perfect condition. Going out of town. 
Call any nite and Sat. & Sunday afternoons. 
TI 23-6339. 




















APEX WASHER, with electric wringer, all 
white. Excellent condition, holds 8 lbs, $35. 
Call TO %-4031. 


BICYCLES. English Rudge Whitworth. 3-speed 
Gturmey-Archer, new 150 miles. Headlight, 
large tool bag, earrier, bell. $50. KI 17-1462, 
efter 6 p.m. 


REFRIGERATOR, “Westinghouse frost-free 2 
@oor. Excellent condition. Sacrifice. IL 9-1207. 








GIVEN FREE. Puppy, 4 months old, part spits 
and shepard, given away. House broken, li- 
cense obtained. Pale blond with white chest. 
OR 3-5120, ext. 313. 





TELEVISION. Beautiful RCA Walnut console. 
Original price $550. With AM-FM radio, vic- 
trola. Excellent condition $90. Call TA 8-7671. 


Services 


PHOTOGRAPHY by Edward Roth. All func- 
tions. 40 Monroe St., N.Y.C. WA 5-6475. 











TELEVISION SERVICES. Any make including 
color sets. Also air conditioners installed and 
serviced. Any make. Work guaranteed. All 
boroughs serviced. GL 6-3695. 





INSURANCE All fopms written. Auto, fire, 
floaters, business, persona] and life insurance. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. Richard Fox. 
RE 9-1661. 


UPHOLSTERY REPAIRS, Chair bottoms re- 
paired, $5. Sofa, $10. Also platforms and re- 
upholstering. Dinette chairs recoveréd. Man- 
hattan and Bronx. UN 3-2429. 








VACATION at Martha's Vineyard. Attractive 
sunny and airy lovely view rooms by day or 
week. Inter-racial. Call Grace or Irvin Brown. 
WA 6-5837. 





TV & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR All makes. 
Special rates to union members. Bronx, Man- 
hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
7835, 6-9 p.m. 


INSURANCE, complete service. Auto, fire, life, 
casualty and all floaters. Any car, driver 
written. Premiums financed. Irving Free- 
man. UL 3-6720. 


TRAVEL AGENT. We specialize in persons 
with moderate incomes. Pay no more. Call 
Marty Ring for cruises, air trips, vacations. 
MU 2-7018-9. 


PAINTING SERVICE. Guaranteed work, your 
home or furniture. Best materials used. Col- 
ors expertly blended. ME 56-4993, eves., from 
9:00. Weekends. 

















This Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25c¢ 
per ad for all ads except “Services,” whose rates are $1 per ad. Maximum number 
ef words for each ad is 20. Mail or bring ads to The Record office, 7th floor, 13 
Aster Place, New York 3, N.Y. All ads must include payment, member’s name, 
address, shop and union book number. Deadline for next lesve is Sat., July 20. 
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IT’S A HIT for Milton Newmark of Intervale Paint in game between ‘65’ Varsity and 
General Electric. The Big Green, after a shaky start, notched fourth straight win 
with 9-2 victory over G. E. 





‘65’ Varsity Back on Beam, 
Beats GE for 4th Straight 


By John O'Neill 
What started out as a pretty bleak season for the ‘65’ Varsity softball 
squad has now become an exciting race for the top spot in the Center Rec- 
reation League. The 65ers after a shaky start have now settled down to 


playing good ball, notching their fourth 
win in a row by 9 to 2 over General 
Electric. 

While the hitting honors in this game 
were shared by most of the team, Oscar 
Dupont of Grand City, who is the small- 
est first baseman you'll find around the 
League, provided the key blows needed to 
clinch this one in addition to turning in 
an outstanding job at first base. 

Al Adams of Avnet gave a fine pitch- 
ing performance, his fifth victory in 
seven starts. The return of Oswald Pot- 
ter and Al McMullin to the squad 
helped the Big Green in the field as 
well as at bat. 

The squad will now take it easy for the 
next two weeks until their next game on 
Wednesday, July 19, when they take on 
Associated Press. This should be a real 
thrilling scrap as both teams are pretty 
evenly matched. You can catch this game 
at 86th St. in Central Park, Diamond No. 
1, at 7 pm. 


Center Recreation Assn. 
League Standings 


Team Won Lost 
Zamnre TAMIA. 6.050.000. ccicescue 0 
) oe Re ere eer Tr 5 1 
ee ae cea vedkeneee 2 
Associated Press ......c0.+--. 8 3 
Le Pree 3 
General Electric ......... (sae 6 
Anderson Mimeo. .........+. 1 6 
, Rockefeller Center .......... 1 6 

isis 











John Visconti of Benart Direct Mail 
and ‘65’ Varsity hero takes turn at bat. 
In five contests he has banged out five 
homers, plus other base hits. 





Summer \ Voice Class Fo rming 


The Recreation Dept. of District 65 announces the formation of a Voice Class 
for the summer which will start on Tuesday, July 12. Those 65ers who have taken 
the class until now have been so satisfied with the results they have achieved, 
that the class has been extended over the summer months. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the function of the voice, not only for 
the members of the ‘65’ Dramatic Group, but for all those interested in improving 
their voices and speech. Voice projection in singing and speech, clear diction, 
rythmic speech and improvisation comprise phases of the class. 

The class is being conducted by Hope Hern, a 65er who has had an extensive 
background not only as a singer, but as dramatist and play director as well. 


All those interested in participating in the Voice Class may contact Sol 
Molofsky, Recreation Director, on the 7th floor of the ‘65’ Center, or call OR 3-5120. 
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“THE FOLLOWING PROGRAM time has been purchased by United Citrus Workers Local 43, affiliated with 
RWDSU-CIO.” Announcer Joe Higdon of WDCF tells 50,000 central Florida listeners of the doings of Local 43 


on regular weekly show. 


Tnese Saturday at 405 p. m. 
WDCF announcer Joe Higdon in- 
troduces Local 43 RWDSU to some 
50,000 listeners in Central Florida. 
Some Saturdays Joe does a single, 
reporting news of the activities of the 
local and interpreting general news 
events as the Florida RWDSUers see 
them. Other Saturdays the members 
of Local 43 take over themselves, with 
singing, fiddle and guitar duets and 
a variety of other entertainment, by 
the talented members of United Citrus 
Workers Local 43. 


The 43ers work in the Pasco Pack- 
ing Company’s plant, packing citrus 
fruits and juices. In season the mem- 
bership grows to as high as 1,500 and 
more. The year round average is about 
900. 


Local 43 in its radio show over 
WDCF (the latter three call letters 
stand for Dade City, Florida) is car- 
rying out an active program of com- 
munity activity, which includes round 
table discussions about such subjects 
as health insurance, the Local 43 
Blood Bank, Red Cross and polio fund 
drives, and more. Cost of the radio 
time is very reasonable and fits easily 
into Local 43’s budget, which is “in 
the black.” The station is a small one, 
and a fairly new one, so programming 
is a pretty’ informal affair. Mostly, 
the local gets five minutes to do its 
stuff, but there are frequent de- 
partures from these limits, with 10 
and 15-minute shows on occasion. 

One of the most recent programs 
had to do with health care, and a 
round table conversation between re- 
presentatives of the local, the city hos- 
pital and Blue Cross medical insur- 
ance, moderated by County Judge 
Hayward, explained the benefits of 
health insurance in general and, of 
course, Blue Cross in particular. 

As far as is known, Local 43 is the 
only union of its size which has its 
own weekly radio show. It follows that 
Local 43 is the only union of its size 
which broadcasts its aims and accom- 
plishments—working people’s aims 
and accomplishments to 50,000 public 
citizens. 

Every Saturday at 4:05 p.m. the cit- 
izens of central Florida get an ef- 
fective and easy-to-take lesson in 
democratic unionism as it works right 
in their own community. 




















Only One of Its Kind! 
Fla. Local 43’s 
Weekly 

Radio Show 


FATHER & SON ACT makes kilocycles ring with snappy tunes from fiddle and guitar. It’s J. W. Hicks 


and his son appearing over WDCF, giving their fellow Floridians a treat of Local 43 RWDSU talent. 






ished show. Format varies between news 


musical productions. 


SCRIPT CONFERENCE between station manager Chaz Roye and Int'l Rep. Larry Larsen is prelim to fin- 
broadcasts, round table discussions with 











letters to 


the editor: 





Hails RWDSU Council Mtg.. 
"Healthy, Constructive’ 


To the Editor: 

One year ago three organizations, wi.b 
different temperaments but with one pur- 
pose, merged to form a strong and wor- 
thy union, the new RWDSU-CIO., This 
move was closely watched by other un- 
fons and individuals. Many had doubts 
as to the success of this merger. 

The proof as to whether or not this could 
be was thrillingly experienced during the 
first General Council eeting of 
RWDSU in June—a proof so definite that 
there can be no questiog, as to the fact. 

There was absolutely no sign of separ- 
ate factions angling for power—the pet- 
ty jealousies that so often prevail 
amongst leaders. Instead there seemed to 
be only one purpose as shown by thoughts 
and actions of all those present. A per- 
sistent determination to carry on and 
fulfill the tremendous task that was 
started some twelve months ago. 

There was a faction, yes. . . but only 
one solid faction united in the desire to 
organize the unorganized, and jealous 
only to the point of maintaining the 
achievements already won and to con- 
tinue the advances in organization and 
improved agreements as reported by the 
regional and area directors. 

I felt it was a most healthy and cons- 
tructive meeting. 

It was interesting to note the atten- 
tion given to all speakers, including the 
Local Officers who made reports. It 
geemed that all the delegates were eager 
to know what was going on elsewhere, 
and to reach out and help. 

It was, all in all, a quiet and business- 
like conference, each one knowing he had 
@ duty to perform. It was wonderful also 
noticing the respect the International of- 
ficers had for each other, the sincerity 
of purpose in working together. 

I felt proud of all I witnessed, proud 
that I have the privilege of being an of- 
ficer of this really great union; proud, 
not only for myself, but for the members 
of Local 147 of which I am Manager; 
proud that we are part of this wonderful 
organization that is a great force for 
unity and solidarity, destined to become 
one of the great trade unions of the 
country. 

THEODOR BOWMAN, Mer. 
Local 147 
New York City 


Jewish Tercentenary 
To the Editor: 

The month of June climaxed the nine 
month celebration of the American Jew- 
fish Tercentenary. This tercentenary “cel- 
ebration marks the 300th anniversary of 
Jewish settlement here in America. It 
was in September, 1654 that the first 
twenty-three Jews landed on these shores. 

Indeed the Jewish people in America 
thave much to be thankful for what Amer- 
_ica has given to us, and proud of the 
contributions Jews have made to Amer- 
ica. It is quite obvious that in no coun- 
try of the world with so large a Jewish 
community as here, have Jews enjoyed 


the political, economic and social free-- 


doms we have enjoyed here in America. 
In no other land have Jews risen to such 

















"Let's take tomorrow off and 
go to the office." 











heights of affluence and énfluence. 

It is because of this and the fantastic 
tragedy that befell European Jews under 
Hitlerism that American Jewry is placed 
in such a unique and historic position. 
Today the two main centers of Jewish 
life are in America and Israel. Due to 
the restrictions placed by the Soviet gov- 
ernment on the two million Jews living 
‘n Russian territory we have no contact 
with them. 

A brief ceremony at the Stephen Wi, 
Congress House symbolized the full mean- 
ing of this tercentenary celebration. Mes- 
sages were received from many Jewish 
communities affiliated with the World 
Jewish Congress (parent body of the 
American Jewish Congress), congratulat- 
ing American Jewry on this anniversary 
celebration, Dr. Nahun Goldman, pres- 


ident of the World Jewish Congress, said _ 


at that time that he hoped American 
Jewry was mature enough to accept the 
new responsibilities thrust upon it. 

It is therefore difficult to understand 
why our union paper hasn‘t seen fit to 
commemorate this event in & special way. 
To the best of my knowledge The Record 
hasn’t printed one word in reference to 
this occasion. 

JACK KESTENBLATT 
New York City. 


A Vote Against Pay TV 
To the Editor: 

Am I in favor of coin boxes on my tele- 
vision, or to be billed by the month? No! 
We get enough blurs and blanks on TV 
as it is. I'm sure I would choose to go 
to the theater for a good play or a movie. 
There is so much on TV that I’m not 
interested in it, nor do we have the time 
to sit and watch. 

I want to buy a new TV in the future 
but I am waiting to see how these debates 
turn out. If they are not favorable then 
I shall get a nice radio. 


JEANETTE McCOLLUM 
Detroit, Mich. 
Note: This letter refers to the article giv- 
ing pro and con on pay television, 
in the June 12 issue of The Record, 


Supports Veterans’ Bill 
To the Editor: 

I should like to bring to your attention 
the following measure which was referred 
to the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs earlier this year. It is an amendment 
to Veterans Regulations Number 1 which 
states that a presumption be established 
of service-connection for chronic and 
tropical diseases becoming manifest with- 
in three years after separation from serv- 
ice. 

Support for this measure is urgently 
needed from all veterans and other fair- 
minded citizens. 

DRUID W. BEAVERS 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





"Record" for Every Home 


To the Editor: 

Your issue of May 15 containing the 
editorial on the Salk Vaccine,.and the 
interview with Dr. Hawley on ghost 
surgery, was wonderful. Your paper 
should be in the home of every working 
family in the United States. 





I have long been concerned with the 
alarming trend toward monopoly in our 
country. It seems that for twenty years 
much has been said of this. It is un- 
fortunate, but quite true, that little has 
been done. 

When we consider that the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act is not even of this century; 
it is obvious that prompt action is needed 
by Congress to rectify the shocking dis- 
crepancy between the power of business 
and that of federal statute. I have urged 
Sen. Sparkman to sponsor anti-monopoly 
legisiation which may yet save our com- 
petitive system before it succumbs to the 
growing corporate pressure. I believe that 
the latent force of McCarthyism, plus 
the alarming economic conditions, in- 
dicate a potent threat to social and pol- 
itical, as well as economic freedom. 

BEN SILVERMAN, 
New York City. 
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SUMMERTIME—xkx% 


Without 4 passport, reservations, luggage or a lira in my 
pockets, I have just returned from an exhilarating Italian 
junket. In the comfort of an air-conditioned American thea- 
ter I have visited romantic Venice in “Summertime,” ac- 
companied by the energetic Katherine Hepburn. I have sipped 
cafe espresso in the Piazza San Marco and strolled the square 
before St. Marks Cathedral, I rode in a gondola by moon- 
light on the Grand Canal. All the sights, in their glorious 
? OT ie ee 3 t color and all the sounds of the “pearl of 








--: the Adriatic” without its smells; what a 
“a perfect experience! 

3 “Summertime” is derived from the sec- 
“4 ond-rate Arthur Laurents play “Time of 
the Cuckoo.” The story hasn’t improved any 
by its tranference to the screen, but Kath- 
erine Hepburn enhances it with her own 
‘ freshness and vitality. 

Jane Hudson (Katherine Hepburn) an 

a ).§@ American secretary on her first trip to 

Europe, falls in love with the suave, hand- 

“Mia ee some Italian Renato Di Rossi (Rossano 

Brazzi). After several days of idyllic happiness together, Jane 

realizes the futility of their relationship, (Renato has a wife 
and children) and leaves her lover and Venice. 

Hepburn and Brazzi have some skilled assistance in giv- 
ing their romantic episode tang and vigor. To make “Sum- 
mertime” more than a season, Jane Rose and MacDonald 
Parke, as a typical tourist couple, are highly amusing. Little 
Gaitano Audiero as Mauro, the street urchin, is precious and 
precocious. 

Good fare for “Summertime” movie audiences. _ 
—MILLIE TILLER- 








HOUSE OF BAMBOO—x* 


Hollywood has again unleashed its gangsters and masked 
bandits in the latest Twentieth Century Fox release, House of 
Bamboo. Removed from Chicago’s large hotels and Miami 
racetracks, the new operators have transferred their criminal 
activities to Tokyo and Yokohama. 

Devoid of any originality in the story line, the action of 
the film is centered around an army investigation of the rob- 
bery and murder of an army guard. True es 
to the cops-and-robbers tradition, the vil- = 
lain came to a violent end and the hero and °¢ 
heroine united by their love for each other. © ¥ 

The most refreshing element of the film ” 
was the attempt to catch the Oriental flavor ="q 
with shots of one of Tokyo’s main streets, 4.~ ~% 
the Ginza, of a public bath-house, and of 
the Buddhist statues which grace the city. 
Unfortunately, the color quality was not * 
good and such familiar sights as the magni- © 
ficent Mount Fujiyama and the winding ® 
alleys of Tokyo failed to convey the desired Miss "Yamaguchi 
atmosphere. 

As in most films of this sort, the leading roles do not 
allow for much interpretation on the part of the performers. 
It was not surprising, therefore, to find Robert Ryan, cast as 
the gang leader, and Robert Stack, the Army investigator, 
handling their assignments in a noticeably uninspired man- 
ner. Shirley Yamaguchi, the female lead, portrayed the well- 
bred Japanese girl who aids Robert Stack with competence, 
but the role was not worthy of her ta!ents. 

On the whole, House of Bamb™> is a poor attempt to 
provide a fresh new atmosphere for the traditional gangland 


escapades. —MAXINE SALAMON 








‘RECORD’ MOVIE RATINGS 
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Hiroshima (Jap.) we're No Angels Soldier of Fortune 
Othello The Sea Chase oe 
Not As A Stranger The Glass Slipper omman 
Doctor in the House Blackboard Jungle =~ "° F@* Horizons 
| icp 7 ) en tae Cover 
Gate of Hell (Jap.) Stranger on Battle Cry 
Cinerama Holiday Horseback 

Prince of Players ea 

° . Land of the 

Ptiaraohs 


House of Bamboo 
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BULGANIN OF RUSSIA 


There Is 






The Summit: 


By MAX STEINBOCK 






On July 18, the top leaders of the United States, Britain, France and Soviet Russia will meet at Geneva, 
Switzerland. This long-awaited conference—the “meeting at the summit” among the heads of state of the Big 
Four powers, is designed to seek ways of eliminating world tension: to attempt to find a basis for ending the ¥ 
cold war and preventing a hot one. f 


Pres. Eisenhower, Prime Minister Eden, Premier Faure and Premier Bulganin, together with their top di-« 13 
plomats and other staff members, will be getting plenty of advice from all kinds of sources: legislators, diplo- : 
mats, columnists, editors, and assorted experts. So they don’t need any suggestions from us on how to conduct 
the conference or what the terms of a settlement should be. 


However, aside from the mechanics of the conference and the diplomatic processes involved, there can 
be no question that the subject matter of this meeting concerns every living human being—and those yet un- 
born. The issue of avoiding another world war is a life and death matter for every one of us—and with a stake 
like that, we have not only a right but a duty to express our views and state the facts as we see them. So, in 
this memo to the summit we want to call attention to some facts of life in this Atomic Age: 
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FACT NO. 1: An atomic war, such as World War Ill would inevitably be, would mean muteal destruction for both sides. 


Both Russia and the U.S. have demonstrated recently that they realize the full implications of an all-out 
nuclear war. After the first Soviet H-bomb test more than a year ago, the then Premier, Georgi Malenkov, said 
that such a war “with the existence of the modern means of destruction would mean the destruction of world 
civilization.” Last fall, Pres. Eisenhower said: “Since the advent of nuclear weapons, it seems clear that there 
is no longer any alternative to peace.” 





FACT NO. 2: America’s headstart on the A-bomb no longer makes any real difference in the everit of a war. 


There are no real “secrets” about atomic weapons, since the principles of atomic fission and fusion are 
known to all scientists. Our country’s head start amounted to leadership in production and technical know- 
how. But all that this now means is that we probably have a bigger stockpile of bombs than the Russians do. 
However, even this is no longer an advantage. For, as Chalmers M. Roberts of the Washington Post points out, 
“If our enemy has enough bombs to destroy us, there is little advantage in our having enough to destroy him 
two or three times over.” 


FACT NO. 3: There is no way that any country in the world can beat off an atomic attack once it is launched. 


Atomic weapons, and the means to “deliver” them, have been perfected to a point where all forms of de- 
fense are inadequate to prevent an attack. Today’s jet planes and guided missiles which can be launched from 
land, sea or air—and even from a submerged submarine—can deliver an A-bomb or H-bomb anywhere on earth. 
And, as if this were not enough, there lies ahead of us the day when intercontinental ballistic missiles—improve- 
ments on World War II V-2 rockets—will make possible the devastation of whole continents from the other 
side of the world. 


FACT NO. 4: Civil defense in an atomic war is practically meaningless. 


The nation-wide simulated attack on June 17 underscored the near-hopelessness of coping with an atomic 
attack. The alert visualized a raid in which 15 major cities were atom-bombed; civil defense centers estimated 
a total of 8,200,000 dead, 6,500,000 injured and 25 million homeless. Evacuations (on paper) of 35 cities saved 
1,250,000 from death and 2,750,000 from serious injury. Time Magazine’s report on the alert was headlined 
“Best Defense? Prayer,” and concluded with Pres. Eisenhower’s “deepest impression” of the exercise: “The most 
devout daily prayers that any of us has should be uttered in the supplication that this kind of disaster never 
comes to the U.S.” . 


FACT NO. 5: Even the A-bomb and H-bomb are outmoded with the development of the new super-weapon: the U-bomb, 


In recent weeks, authoritative reports have come out about the bomb which could literally end all bombs— 
and all life on this planet too. This is the U-bomb, which is made of natural uranium, rather than hard-to- 
produce U-235 or plutonium. The U-bomb ends all the “disadvantages” of its predecessors; it can be almost 
unlimited in size (Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson has spoken in terms of bombs equal in explosive 
power to 20, 40 or even 60 million tons of TNT. The Hiroshima bomb had the power of 20,000 tons of TNT— 
one three-thousandth of the king-size U-bomb); and it is much cheaper to produce (natural uranium costs 
about. $25 a pound, compared to about $10,000 a pound for U-235 or plutonium). Furthermore, according to 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard Frank Libby, when the U-bomb explodes it sucks up fine radioactive 
particles and then strews them in a fall-out over a tremendous area. Such a radioactive fall-out can cause 
death or bone cancer for months after the explosion, and the radius of fall-out is so great that,30 carefully placed 
bombs could blanket the entire United States. 


* * * * * * 


Yes, the atomic facts of life are pretty grim—in fact, they’re overwhelming. But a recital of these facts 
should not evoke either panic or fatalistic resignation; what is needed instead is a calrn appraisal of the con- 
1 ditions that prevail in this world of ours, and a determination on the part of all nations that these horrors will 
never become realities. 


If the leaders at the summit are indeed as aware of these facts as they should be, they will not leave Geneva 
until they have achieved at least a beginning toward a peaceful solution of world problems. 


It’s up to you, Messrs, Eisenhower, Eden, Faure and Bulganin. On your efforts—your good will, your sincere 
desire for peace, your ability to put aside political and ideological considerationy—depends the fate of civilization 
and of all humanity. You may never get another opportunity—don’t let this o1;e pass you by. ’ 
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By Sidney Margolius 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


How much money does a family really need these days for decent, 
healthful living? One of the most thorough attempts to find out is the Uni- 
versity of California’s Heller Committee budget for a wage-earning family 
of four (with a boy of 13 and girl of eight). ; 


The 1955 budget (based on late-1954 costs) will startle most families 
because they don’t have nearly enough income to match this estimate. It 
shows that the true cost of a standard of living that is “reasonable and 
acceptable both to the individual and the community” now comes to $469 a 
month for a home-owning family, and $445 for a family that rents. These 
totals include income taxes of $41.60 a month. They are based on costs in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 


The $469 figure compares with the cost of $423 found by the Heller 
Committee last year. It breaks down to $108 a week—well out of reach of 
the current average industrial wage of $76 a week. It also makes the pre- 
sent hourly minimum wage of 75 cents seem unlikely, indeed, to provide 
any semblance of an adequate living standard, and even the labor-backed 
proposal for a $1.25 minimum won’t come near providing a “reasonable and 
acceptable” standard, although it will at least prevent extreme deprivation. 


The Heller Committee budget is more realistic than the U: S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimate of the needs of a family of four. But even the 


BLS budget, brought up to date for 1955 prices, requires an income of about 


$4,250 a year or $82 a week. This limited budget provides for a four-room 
rented apartment, a clothing wardrobe which permits the wife to buy a 
wool coat once every four years and exactly one bottle of beer a week for 
the husband if he doesn’t want to disrupt the whole budget. 


Where the Heller budget particularly is more realistic than the BLS 
and other budgets, is that it provides a more adequate amount for medical 
care. The average family, in actual practice, spends about five per cent 
of its income for medical and dental expenses. But the Heller Committee 
allows seven per cent because it recognizes that most families don’t get 
enough medical care from the usual five per cent expenditure. 


You may be able to buy the same standard for a little less in small 
towns and even some cities than in the San Francisco Bay Area. Living 
costs have been running a little less than average in Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Mobile, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Savannah and Port- 
land, Me., but close to the San Francisco level in most other big towns. 
But if you haven’t got close to $97 a week left after tax deductions, as the 
Heller budget calls for, what are the best ways to distribute what income 
you do have? 


The best immediate chances to cut down your own budget in com- 
parison to the Heller Committee’s list of expenses, (shown in the table with 
this article,) are on food, insurance and auto expenses. If you don’t’ smoke 
or drink your budget chore is eased a bit. But there is little cutting-down 
possible on tHe Heller Committee’s figure of $16.69 a month for recreation. 
This allows the family to go to the movies twice a month, keep its television 
set in repair (at a cost of $2.30 a month), and rent a housekeeping cabin 
or tent (for $33) for a week’s vacation. 


Food costs might be reduced by greater use of alternative protein foods 
instead of meat—such as eggs, fish, and cheese. 


Insurance costs, both for life and disability insurance, can be trimmed 
from the Heller standard by concentrating the family’s insurance on term 
insurance on the breadwinner’s life only, and by buying insurance on a 
group basis, as unions are tending to do more and more. 


Auto costs can be trimmed slightly by eliminating collision insurance, 
buying liability insurance from lower-cost companies, and by careful 
maintenance of the car itself to keep it for longer than the four years the 
pee Committee uses as a cost gauge (the car is second-hand to start 








HELLER COMMITTEE’S BUDGET FOR A WAGE-EARNER’S FAMILY * 
Percent 
TOTAL COST ........... eit te eeeee s 3a ees Pode ana Joes. $469.05 100.0 
Income taxes (Fed. & State) .......... ccc ccc ec cecceees 41.60 8.9 
eT rere rT ree 427.45 91.1 
RES SRR e  SAe  r ern 131.58 28.0 
PE a 6 a ce bad H0 400 60 Sae vach ele wkede 4.12 0.9 
PIAS OM rey, oda p ssc ew8 ¥65 dea sl ahe Bib dene ates 70.68 15.1 
ER a er 21.94 4.7 
Housefurnishings .............. bibs-5 sagas ea vedas ieee 71.81 3.8 
ao oc 5 5 6.5.4.0. 5 40's Khe lbwig 4 Oalete 6 baw & » 38.01 8.1 
RL God yt ea aoa en Pe 10.24 2.2 
YOR 62 in 6 58-00% 5 See REM eRe CUR EES ES 11.36 2.4 
NIE b)6.o 2's Kine 40s vicis eeu d Te TANCE) vec lesascedes 8.81 1.9 
ER. 6 oro 45/3/4042 05 OTRO ANE Ee « Reid eweeedivieesse4s 7.60 1.6 
I oho ch vies 6 bs dais bkbehewibcaws ce roe 43.48 9.3 
2S 0b. 84's eset de at caer bade cndwoeoiseaw 42.16 9.0 
NEO oli cs 5.5 ee esc or aves atielb c 4 P aoe des aC ced Rea ee 1.32 0.3 
IT OE 6565 so eis csg.0dcede-coa awe vee ee 33.43 4.1 
I <5 WG Sik gat dears GAS d o Wsaie each Oates 19.41 41 
Fae a Sr 6.00 1.3 
Disability insurance ................-. eatalas nae ee 2.50 0.5 
EEE OP eS Te ey Serer ere 10.91 2.3 
«a ock 6 dvs 10145 9 o 4.0. ctl4s 4b 00a ene ee ieee 7.81 pe 
RE ST PCa Oy gee ip eee © oe eee IP 16.69 3.5 
Tobacco ....... alread AE AE TE eGR er ee Oe 7.80 1.7 
REE s,s lois id wa Fo aus Sh wg WU ON as ROMER ES a cgese 2.68 ~ 0.6 
Education ......... PE Ae ae PUP Oe, RP: iy eke ee ee 47 0.1 
sis cate 6.5 kw i ka oe 00% cA ebowee tee tiwébe case : 3.70 0.8 
GES Ge Cemmtribetaeens ooo ic ce ecee scenes cceses hike 6.67 14 
Miscellaneous .............. I et ee ee Se 1.17 0.2 
* Copyright, 1955 by the Regents of the University of California. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. ~ 
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The fact that union political action pays off is being 
demonstrated daily in Alabama in the Administration of 
Gov. Jim Folsom, who was elected last year with full sup- 
port from the unions in the state. In the forefront of the 
CIO campaign backing Folsom was RWDSU. According to 
Regional Dir. Frank Parker, Folsom “does things just as 
we’d do them.” 


Parker, speaking for several thousand RWDSU mem- 
bers in the state of Alabama, says, “Our faith in him is 
justified every day,” pointing to the single biggest issue— 
the “right-to-work” law—on which Gov. Folsom is carrying 
out his campaign pledges to the working people of Alabama 
and the unions in the state. 


“Folsom is a man you can talk to,” Parker said. “He’s 
informal, down to-earth and understanding of the problems 
Of working people.” At a meeting with the Governor on 
the recently settled phone strike, CIO and AFL representa- 
tives, including Parker, discussed with him possible settle- 
ment of the strike. Parker quoted Folsom as saying, “What- 
ever you suggest, I’ll look into.” The union leaders prompt- 
ly suggested a conference of governors of the strikebound 
states. The conference was held, mainly as a result of 
Folsom’s promoting the idea, and while the powerful tele- 
phone company arrogantly turned down mediation by the 
governors, the action nevertheless proved to be an im- 
portant aid in convincing the company to settle. Moral: 
PAC work pays off! 











Alabama's Governor 
‘Big Jim’ Folsom 
Fights for Labor 


By Al Zack 
se ClO News Reporter 
“Big Jim” Folsom, Governor of Alabama, last week predicted that 
his State’s so-called “right-to-work” law would be repealed or drastically 
amended by the present Legislature. 


In an exclusive interview with The CIO News, Folsom strongly con- 
demned the law, enacted in 1953: 


“The damn thing has done nothing but cause trouble,” he snapped, 
pounding the arm of his chair to emphasize his point. 


“Why,” the Governor continued, “it has caused more trouble during 
the first 30 days of my Administration than we had during the entire four 
years I served as Governor in my other term.” 


Folsom has made repeal or drastic amendment of the “right-to-scab” 
law a part of his program—a sound liberal program which he predicts will 
become law before the Legislature goes home. 


His opposition to the statute isn’t new. The day Folsom’s successor 
signed the bill (Alabama governors can not succeed themselves, and so 
there was a four-year gap between the Folsom Administrations), Folsom 
was asked to comment on the scab law by a television newscaster. 

If he had been governor, he answered, the right-to-work bill would 
never have become law. “It belongs in the wastebasket not on the aatate 
books,” he said. 


Alabama Voters Like His Blunt Speaking 


That kind of blunt speaking, typical of Folsom and loved by the 
Alabama voters, has charaeterized his approach to all anti-union legisla- 
tion. 

During the recent CWA strike against Southern Bell Telephone Co., 
Folsom was one of the governors who attempted mediation, only to be 
rebuffed by the arrogance of company officials. 


Industrialists, who urged him to call out the National Guard during 
strikes, were promptly slapped down. 


“The state militia will not be tsed as a strike-breaking organization,” 
Folsom said, and he stuck to his guns despite great pressure. 


The son of a poor, struggling family, Folsom instinctively knows the 
problems of workers and farmers. 
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He campaigned on a platform which promised workers that his Ad- 
ministration would never support laws which took away their hard-earned 
rights. To Folsom, that promise, like all campaign pledges, is sacred. He 
has an old fashioned political theory that platforms are made to run on 
and to stand on—in contrast to the old political practice—and he has a 
reputation of not compromising on his principles. 


Thus Folsom’s prediction that the “right-to-work” law will be repealed, 
or drastically amended during this legislative session, is of extreme im- 
portance. 


Folsom Sees Tough Fight on Repeal 
It won’t be an easy victory, he candidly admits. “It will be a tough 
fight,” he says, “but we can do it.” 


If Alabama follows Folsom’s advice, it will be the first southern state 
to repeal this anti-labor law. 


That fact doesn’t surprise or faze Folsom. He is used to leading his State 
toward liberal legislation and he notes that Alabama is the home of two 
liberal senators, Sparkman and Hill, and a liberal Supreme Court justice, 
Black. 


He calls the liberalism of Alabama a “general departure from the Civil 
War thinking,” and he says positively that “the people of Alabama are 
liberal and progressive.” 


Folsom doesn’t expect the toughest fight of his legislative session to 
come on the “right-to-work” repeal. Rather he believes it will be directed 
toward his goal of redistricting the State to provide more equitable legis- 
lative representation. 


Alabama’s 54-year-old representation law gives far more voting power 
to rural residents than to big-city dwellers and he’s determined to equal- 
ize things. 


The result, the tall, dark-haired, 46-year-old Governor confidently 
predicts, will be a new birth of liberalism in Alabama. That will mean, he 
adds, “a higher standard of living for all our people.” 


That’s Folsom’s main goal. He doesn’t believe the “got rocks” should 
“live in such splendor” while the “rest of us do without.” And he has 
definite views on the role of labor unions in that struggle toward a higher 
standard of living, saying: 


“I attribute the growth of prosperity in Alabama to the coming of the 
labor unions more than to any other single thing.” 
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Some Common 





Food Fallacies 


(By Doctors of the ‘65’ Security Plan) 


Everyone has ideas about foods and their effect.on health. Some of 
these ideas are sound, but far more are based on environment, habit, 
personal taste and prejudice. Here are a few of the most widely-held 
notions, and the answers given by medical science: 


1. “Hot breads are hard to digest.” 


If the bread is thoroughly baked, it is digested as well when hot 
as when cold. When bread or biscuits are not well baked, the inner 
part, consisting of soggy dough, is not thoroughly digested by the 
digestive juicés and this may cause “gas” and cramps. ; 


2. “Meats cause high blood pressure, kidney disease and rheumat- 
ism.” 


This is not true. The Eskimos live on meats and fats and have 
fewer of these disorders than we do. Meat is harmful only when the 
kidneys are so badly damaged that they cannot excrete nitrogen pro- 
ducts. In certain kidney disorders, on the other hand, large amounts 
of meats are prescribed. Meat is harmful in gout, which is a disorder 
entirely different from rheumatism or arthritis. In arthritis, meat is 
valuable. 


3. “Oysters should not be eaten in months without an R.” 


Oysters may be eaten at any time, but they are not so good when 
full of spawn, or directly after spawning. The spawn gives them a 
flat taste and just after spawning the flesh is stringy. This occurs in 
the months of May, June, July and August. 


4. “Skimmed milk is valueless.” 


When cream is removed from milk, the fat content is reduced, 
the flavor is changed and there is a loss of vitamin A contained in 
the cream; but skimmed milk is still rich in milk sugar, which yields 
energy; in valuable protein for tissue building; in mineral salts, par- 
ticularly calcium and phosphorus, essential for health of teeth and 
bones; in vitamins Bl and B2 essential for carbohydrate metabolism 
and growth; and in the pellagra-preventive vitamin. 


5. “Fruit juices are acid food and may cause acid in the blood.” 


The so-called acid fruits, such as oranges, grapefruit and tomatoes, 
have a Slightly acid taste and contain weak organic acids which are 
easily oxidized in the body. After digestion is completed, a residue of 
alkaline minerals remains. Actually, therefore, these are alkaline foods. 
Vegetables and nuts also furnish alkaline minerals. The true acid foods 
are meat, fish, eggs, bread, corn and rice. These furnish acid minerals 
after Cigestion. Acid foods are scientifically known as acid-ash foods. 
Alkaline foods are scientifically known as alkaline-ash foods. 


6. “Eating acid fruits or vegetables and starches together causes 
indicses‘ion.” 

While the tomato, for example, is an acid food, the acid helps 
and does noi interfere with the digestion of potatoes or other starchy 
foods. Tomatoes are an excellent source of vitamin C and can be 
profitably included in any meal. 


7. “Acidosis, or acid in the blood, is caused by eating combina- 
tions ef bread and meat, fruits and starches, or proteins and 
starches.” 


Acidosis is a serious condition occurring in specific serious ail- 
ments, such as diabetes and kidney disease. Acid does not accumulate 
in the blood either in health or in any but a few diseases. The re- 
action of the blood and tissues is one of the most constant things in 

' the lite of any organism. It is not affected ordinarily by the kind of 
foods eaten. 

In the average mixed diet, foods such as meat, fish, eggs, bread, 
corn and rice, which yield an acid mineral residue, are eaten together 
with foods-such as fruits, vegetables and nuts, which yield an alkaline 
mincral residue, so that there is never any danger of a, disturbance 
of the acid-alkaline equilibrium of the body. Acidosis never results 
from so-called acid foods. 


8. “Acid foods cause gastric hyperacidity.” 


Hyperacidity of the stomach occurs in organic diseases of the 
stomach such as ulcer; or after too much smoking or drinking, or 
during emotional upsets. It is rarely caused by any specific food itself. 


9. “The symtoms of fatigue, a dark-brown taste, jitters and head- 
ache are due to acid foods,” 


These symptoms are caused by any’one of a hundred or more ail- 
ments, some of them serious. They can never be attributed to the 
mineral content of a food. 


10. “Acid foods, such as tomatoes or strawberries, cause hives.” 

Hives may be due to sensitivity to tomatoes, not because the 

tomato is an “acid food,” but because it contains a specific substance 

- capable of causing a skin disorder in a sensitive person. The same is 

true of strawberries or any other food. Many foods can cause indiges- 

tion or skin disorders, not because of their mineral content but be- 

cause they contain a substance which excites a reaction of the diges- 
tive tract or skin. Ps 


11, “Milk and fruit juice taken together will upset the stomach.” 

All fruit juices contain a slight amount of acid which does curdle 
milk. But the normal stomach contain hydrochloric acid which al- 
ways curdles milk in the normal course of digestion. Therefore, fruit 
juices simply facilitate or supplement the action of the gastric juices. 
Doctors often advise mother to add orange juice to milk for baby feed- 
ing. If the fruit juice does not cause trouble when taken alone, it will 
not cause trovble when taken with milk. 
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2 Seafood Recipes 
Rich in Proteins 





Mmmmm! Green peppers, stuffed with shrimp and Spanish rice. 
Here’s a treat fit for King Neptune to serve to the family. 


By DOROTHY MADDOX 


Fish and sea food, now available everywhere, either frozen, 
fresh or canned, produce delicious protein-rich main dishes 
in well-balanced meatless meals. Here are three mouth-water- 
ing recipes for you. 

Shrimp-Stuffed Peppers (Makes 4 servings) 

Four green peppers, 1 can Spanish rice, 1 pound raw shrimp, fresh 
or frozen (or one-ounce can of shrimp). 

Slice off tops of peppers at stem end. Clean out seeds. Cook peppers 
and shrimp in boiling, salted water about 5 minutes. (If canned shrimp 
is used, do not cook; simply drain and devein, if desired). Meanwhile, 
heat Spanish rice in a saucepan. Clean shrimp. 

Reserve enough shrimp for garnishing and chop remaining shrimp. 
Add chopped shrimp to Spanish rice and spoon into peppers. Top 
each pepper with a whole shrimp. To keep hot until serving time, put 
stuffed peppers in a saucepan with a tight-fitting lid. Put about %4 
cup water in bottom of pan. 

Cover and keep hot over low heat. Add more water if necessary. 

Fish Sticks Oven Meal (Makes 3 to 4 servings) 

On a large baking sheet, arrange fish sticks from the frozen pack- 
ages, slices of cooked sweet potatoes (either canned or fresh) and thick 
tomato slices. The fish sticks need no further preparation. Drizzle 
melted butter or margarine and honey over potato slices and season 
tomatoes with salt and pepper; dot with butter or margarine. Bake 
at 425 degrees F. (hot oven) 15 to 20 minutes. 
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This Crochet Pattern 
Free to Readers 








GAY, NURSERY RUG—A happy clown comes to the nursery, em- 
broidered in gay colors on a blue, crocheted rug. Heavy rug yarn, to 
endure the activity of little feet, is used for the base, fringe and em- 
broidery. The clown is outlined in cross stitches of brilliant red, 
yellow and black; his outfit is decorated with yellow and red pompons. 
An embroidery chart and crocheting instructions may be obtained from 
the Record. Please send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for HAPPY 
THE CLOWN to Pattern Dept., The Record, 132 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City 36, N. Y. 
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| Cavil-Cade 


—— By LES FINNEGAN—— 


e IN WELLINGTON, NEW 
ZEALAND, The Standard, official 
newspaper of the New Zealand 

_ labor movement, reminded union 
teamsters that male criticism of 
women drivers dated back quite 
a few years before the invention 
of the auto. “The Romans,” re- 
called the labor paper, “passed a 
law in 205 B.C. prohibiting women 
during chariots because of their 
tendency to be reckless. The wo- 
men organized a campaign of 
protest which continued for 25 
years and about 180 B.C. they 
stormed the capital. In their de- 
fense Marcus Cato made a speech 
about women’s rights and the 
ladies’ licenses were restored.” 


e IN WEEHAWKEN, N.J., a 
visiting union official, returning 
to his hotel after a morning 
meeting, was amazed to see—up 
ahead at the hotel entrance— 
what appeared to be a big ball of 
fur rolling back and forth. At 
closer view, however, the object 
turned out to be an extremely 
large and wooly dog. In fact it 
was, by all odds, the shaggiest 
sheep dog the union man had 
ever seen. But it wasn’t the shag- 
giness alone that fascinated the 
labor leader. As he was being 
led back and forth in front of the 
entrance the dog was carrying a 
strike sign which read: “The 
Owner of This Hotel Says He 
Does Right By His Employees; 
HE’D ALSO SAY I WAS BALD!” 

@ IN LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh were given a sudden 
and shocking lesson on the kind 
of wage scales paid their own 
servants in Buckingham Palace. 
At noontime in the palace the 
Queen and her Prince Consort 
were served lunch as usual by a 
footman. That evening the Duke 
traveled to the other side of 
London to attend a private din- 
ner party. Somehow the waiter 
looked familiar; the Duke took 
another look. It was the same 
footman who had served lunch in 
the palace. Then came the dis- 
closure. Many members of the 
Buckingham Palace staff—most 
of whom are union members— 
have been hiring out to caterers 
to pick up extra money and sup- 
plement their incomes. 














WE HADN’T NOTICED but 
you can take MGM's word for 
it, Ann Miller is wearing danc- 
ing shoes for big number in 
“Hit The Deck.’’ Oh, yes, she 
is a member of the Screen 
Actors Guild, AFL.. 
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Medical Plan Registration Under Way: 





Each 65er to State 


During the coming weeks, members of District 65 will be 
registering their choice of benefits under our new Medical Plan, 
which becomes effective next Sept. Ist. It is urgent that every 
member covered by a contract which includes the Medical Plan 
enroll before Aug. 15 for either of the two kinds of benefits 
the Plan provides. 


The new companion medical program—giving each mem- 
ber a choice of Fee-for-Service Cash Medical Benefits, or HIP 
coverage—was decided ‘on after six months of discussions 
throughout the Union on the question of how best to provide 
for members and their families the complete medical care 
they need—how best to use District 65’s hard-won Medical 
Plan funds. While many thousands of 65ers were using HIP, 
many others were not. 


Therefore, the unique “companion” Medical Care Program 
was instituted, the first such program arranged by any or- 
ganization which gives every member a free choice between 
Fee-For-Service doctor care and pre-paid doctor care through 
HIP. 


The Union did not take this step lightly, but only after 
extensive consultation with medical authorities and other 
experts in the field of group health care, and after months of 
discussion in our own ranks. District 65’s efforts have won the 
praise of the leaders of the medical profession in our city, the 
heads of five county medical societies, who met with ‘65’ lead- 
ers at the ‘65’ Center recently and confirmed what is be- 
lieved to be the fact about the new Medical Plan: that nowhere 
is there a more comprehensive and democratic method of 
providing health care for a large group of people. 


The leaders of the Security Plan—Director Kenneth Sher- 
bell and Medical Plan Director Irving Baldinger—have worked 


Choice of Benefits 


out procedures to get the new benefits into effect as soon as 
possible. They have drawn up specific instructions which 
every member should carry out immediately in order to inform 
the Medical Plan Office of his choice of benefits. To register 
for medical benefits under the new ‘65’ Medical Plan: 


@ Members must obtain a Medical Plan registration card 
at the Local’s meeting, or from their organizer or steward. 


_ These registration cards may also be obtained at the Medical 


Plan Office on the 6th floor of 13 Astor Place. 


@ Fill out the registration card indicating your choice of 
Fee-For-Service medical benefits or HIP. Turn the card in at 
your meeting, or return it directly to the Security Plan office, 
with your choice of benefits clearly marked. 


© To be eligible on Sept. 1st for either of the benefits 
selected, members’ registration cards must be filed with the 
Security Plan office no later than Aug. 15th. 


@ All members must name their choice of benefits, in- 
cluding those members now using HIP. The choice of bene- 
fits—either Fee-For-Service or HIP—is effective until Sept. 1st, 
1956. Members will continue throughout the‘year to receive 
whatever choice of benefits they make. 


The new companion medical program enables all mem- 
bers of District 65, and their families, to enjoy the form of 
medical protection best suited to their needs. Success of the 
new program, of course, depends on the members—on their 
determination to make thorough use of these fine benefits 
secured through their Union, and on their vigilance against 
chiseling and other abuses. But leaders of the Union have 
expressed confidence that 65ers will cherish and protect this 
new extension of their Security Program, whose aim is a fuller 
and richer life for every member. 


(See Page 2-A for Questions and Answers on new Companion Medical Program.) 























